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Celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
1906-1930 


With this issue 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


begins the publication of Volume XXV 


This is an event worthy of celebration. For twenty-four years 
RrLicious EpucaTion has been the foremost scientific journal in the field 
of character and religious education. 

We want to celebrate this event in two ways: 


I 


By making the quality of the Journal better than ever before. 
To realize this objective the staff earnestly requests criticism from 
members and readers, and will be grateful for information concerning 
experiments, researches, or programs that will make material for 
articles. 


Standards have been high. We want the Journal to be 


BETTER EVERY ISSUE 


“Your Journal is better every issue. It is taking the form of a pro- 
fessional periodical and is now abreast of our superior journals in the 


country.” —Stewart S. Cole, Professor, Crozer Theological Seminary. 


SEPTEMBER 


“I think it is one of the best magazines 
that comes to our office. It has a wide 
range of most stimulating articles writ- 
ten on a high professional plane. I 
have been interested just recently in the 
September issue which dealt in various 
ways with the problem of mental hy- 
giene. Every time I pick up the Journal 
I am again convinced that the solutions 
of the problems of life are by no means 
easily reached and that we shall never 
find a simple formula for their solution.” 
—J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent Des 
Moines Public Schools. 


OCTOBER 


“I have just completed reading the 
October issue of RELticious EpucaTion 
and want to pass on to you my feeling 
that it is the best number you have 
issued in a long time. I read every ar- 
ticle in it because I felt a real need for 
the topics presented. I like particularly 
the article by Mr. Artman and Mr. Ja- 
cobs —Paul H. Vieth, Educational Ad- 
ministration and Research, International 
Council of Religious Education. 


NOVEMBER 


“I want to express my appreciation of 
the November number of Reticiaus Epvu- 
caTion. All the numbers have been good, 
but it seemed to me that this number 
is particularly helpful and illuminating. 
I have especially enjoyed Faris’ article 
on “Fundamental Tendencies of Chil- 
dren” and Hartshorne’s “The Principles 
of Character Education,” as well as Wat- 
son’s “Study of Worship Programs.”— 
Victor E. Marriott, Department of Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s 
Work, Congregational Conference of 
Tilinois. 


DECEMBER 


“T have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the last number of the Journal and 
find it one of the best that you have 
ever published. Particularly suggestive 
are the articles by Mrs. Fahs and by 
Artman and Jacobs.”—Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Secretary Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, American Unitarian Association. 
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Celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


1906-1930 


II 


We want to increase our membership and secure a much 
wider participation in the purposes of the R. E. A. To realize 
this objective, we are making for this year 


An Introductory Membership 


This offer is made 
to individuals only 
who are not at 
present members 
of the Association. 
It is made with 
the hope that a 
year’s acquain- 
tanceship with the 
Journal will result 
in permanent 
membership. 


Offer 








MEMBERSHIP 
in the R. E. A. 


and 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


for 1930, Volume XXV 
fo 


:3.5() 


“For new acquaintance 
9 








This membership 
must begin with 
January 1930, and 
will continue for 
one year only. The 
application and 
payment must be 
made before the 
Cleveland Con- 
vention — April 
23-25. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


308 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


I desire to accept your introductory membership offer, for which 


I enclose......... 
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News Notes and Editorial Comment 


Conference on Conduct 
Motivation 


ONDUCT motivation has pre- 

viously been announced as the sub- 
ject for the Middle Atlantic Area Reg- 
ional Conference of the R. E. A., to be 
held February 17 and 18 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. Those who 
will participate in the discussions at this 
conference include: 

Lawson Lowry, head of the Institute 
for Child Guidance, New York; Esther 
Richards, Associate in Psychiatry, Johns 
Hopkins University; Julius B. Maller, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
J. M. Artman, Secretary, R. E. A.; 
David Weglein, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Baltimore; William M. 
Davidson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pittsburgh; Elwood Street, 
head of the Social Service Agencies, 
Washington, D. C.; D. A. Robertson, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frederic Thrasher, School 
of Education, New York University; 
Abram Franz Blau, Principal of the He- 
brew Union Seminary; George Albert 
Coe, known to all; Adolf Meyer, head 
of the Department of Psychiatry, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; John B. Watson, 
leading exponent of the Behaviorist 
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School, New York; Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; William Adams Brown, Union 
Theological Seminary; Mark A. May, 
Yale University; Herbert M. Shenton, 
Syracuse University; and A. W. Gott- 
schall, minister of the First Christian 
Church, Baltimore. 





Religious Educators to Meet 


HE PROFESSIONAL Advisory 

Sections of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education will meet in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, February 
12 to 15. There are sixteen sections, as 
follows: children’s work, young people’s 
work, adult work, directors of religious 
education, editors, publishers, interna- 
tional and national executives, state and 
regional executives, city executives, pro- 
fessors of religious education, weekday 
church school work, vacation church 
school work, leadership training, Negro 
work, missionary education and research. 
In all of these meetings there will be 
addresses and conferences. 

The Educational Commission of the 
Council will meet February 17; the In- 
ternational Council, also known as the 
Executive Committee, will meet Febru- 


ary 18-19. 





Life Adjustment Center 


ORE than four hundred persons 

have visited the Washington Life 
Adjustment Center in the first two 
months of its service this fall, according 
to a letter received from the office of 
Moses Richardson Lovell, minister of 
the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., which op- 
erates the Center. 

In a sermon preached last spring at 
the close of the first season’s experiment 
with the Life Adjustment Center, Mr. 
Lovell outlined the purposes and admin- 
istration of the Center. It is in the na- 
ture of a clinic planned to “bring to- 
gether on the one hand the idealism of 
the church and on the other the tech- 
nique of the scientist in the professional 
field.” Its purpose is to help people with 
more than religious problems, to have 
“truly a life adjustment center, where 
people might come with all kinds of 
problems and find relief and help.” 
When the Center, or clinic, opened it had 
on its staff a doctor, a psychiatrist, a so- 
cial worker, a general counsellor, a di- 
rector of religious education and the min- 
ister of the church. On the opening 
night, thirty people came for help and 
advice. During the eleven weeks which 
the Center was open last winter, 191 men 
and women came to it. It was necessary 
to increase the staff (for the most part 
volunteers) and to add a full time so- 
cial worker. 

Of those who came during this first 
period of work, only five were ranked 
as definitely abnormal. The others were 
normal people with personal and social 
problems, seeking assistance. 

The Center now is under the direction 
of a psychiatric social worker and has 
a staff of nineteen persons, including a 
psychiatrist, a lawyer, a psychologist, a 
financial adviser and a dietitian. The 
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variety of specialists on the staff suggests 
the types of problem which bring people 
to the Center. 





Leadership Alumni Organize 


NEW step in religious education 

was taken in Second Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, October 
24, when there was formed the Leader- 
ship Training Alumni Association of Un- 
ion Presbytery. The twelve charter 
members all had received standard train- 
ing diplomas. 

The charter members met at dinner 
with a large number of other persons 
who had from nine to eleven standard 
training credits. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Barbour of Second Presbyterian 
Church and by P. E. Green, field rep- 
resentative of the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation in the synod of Tennessee. 

Elsa K. R. von Ruecan of the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. writes con- 
cerning this movement: 


The organization of such an Alumni Associa- 
tion has been made possible by steady work 
in leadership training under the direction of 
Mrs. F. L. Fisher (president of the new 
Alumni organization) and others in Second 
Church, by the splendid Presbyterian Training 
School conducted for several years in Knox- 
ville, and by the vision of the churches which 
has led them to send workers to the Presby- 
terian Training School at Wooster, Ohio. An- 
other factor has been the inclusion of several 
leadership training courses in the programs of 
the summer conferences in this area during the 
past few years. 





Child Labor Day 


HILD Labor Day will be observed 
January. 25 in synagogues, January 
26 in Sunday schools and churches and 
January 27 in clubs and other organiza- 
tions, announces the National Child La- 
bor Committee, 


215 Fourth Avenue, 
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New York City, which also offers to pro- 
vide material for programs. 

In summarizing the progress made in 
the regulation of child labor since the 
first Child Labor Day in 1907, the Com- 
mittee reports that there are no longer 
any states entirely lacking a compulsory 
school attendance law, as did twelve 
states then; the maximum age for com- 
pulsory attendance now varies from four- 
teen to eighteen years instead of from 
twelve to sixteen years “if unemployed” ; 
and the minimum school term averages 
somewhat longer now. But there are 
still eighteen states where exemption 
from school attendance may be secured 
by children under fourteen years, for 
various reasons, such as poverty or fam- 
ily need; and there are five states in 
which children may work in factories 
at twelve years of age or even younger, 
outside of school hours. 





Music in the Y. W. C. A. 


BEQUEST of $100,000 has been 

left to the national board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
by the late Judge Edwin B. Parker, for 
the establishment of the Katherine Par- 
ker Music Foundation. The net income 
from the gift is to be used to maintain 
a department of music, with a capable 
secretary, to promote and stimulate the 
use of music in activities of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association through- 
out the United States. Special atten- 
tion is to be given to Girl Reserve groups 
in industrial centers and rural communi- 
ties. 





Personnel Workers to Meet 


N connection with the February, 1930, 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, associations interested in per- 


sonnel methods will hold sessions in At- 
lantic City, February 20 to 22. Among 
those associations, memberts of which are 
planning to meet at this time and to ar- 
range their programs so that all may se- 
cure the maximum advantage from the 
papers and addresses on _ personality 
measurement, character education, and 
similar topics are the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, 
National Association of Personnel and 
Appointment Officers, College Person- 
nel Officers, Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, the Eastern Conference of Deans 
of Men, and the Committee on Person- 
nel Methods of the American Council on 
Education. 





Conference of Social Work to Be 
in Boston 


HE National Conference of Social 

Work will hold its fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting in Boston June 6 to 14. 
More than forty groups in various fields 
of social work will meet at that time. 
The Conference will be formally opened 
on the evening of June 8 by a presiden- 
tial address given by Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, referee of the Los Angeles Ju- 
venile Court. 

The Conference represents a general 
gathering of social forces, with repre- 
sentatives from fields concerning immi- 
gration, family case work, health, neigh- 
borhood life, dependency, delinquency, 
mental hygiene and industrial and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Attendance at the Conference is open 
to any who wish to come. Requests for 
further information may be sent to How- 
ard R. Knight, General Secretary, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 277 
East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








The 27th Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association 


J. M. ArrMAn and J. A. JAcogs 


66 UR Changing Mores and Their 

Significance for Character and 
Religious Education,” is the problem for 
the 27th Annual Convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, to be held 
at the Public Auditorium in Cleveland, 
April 23 to 25. This problem raises a 
number of pertinent questions that de- 
mand penetrating and critical thinking by 
parents, churchmen, school teachers and 
leaders in all other organizations having 
to do with character development : 

What are the more important charac- 
teristics of our present civilization? 

What are the changes, if any, that are 
taking place in our habits and standards? 

What are the effects of these changes 
on individuals and institutions? 

What conscious or unconscious adap- 
tations are being made to current situa- 
tions? 

How much experimentation is going 
on in contrast to mere drifting or oppor- 
tunism ? 

What conflicting theories and_philo- 
sophies are evolving? 

How much of current 
procedure is outgrown? 

At what points is 
needed ? 

What reliable data are now available 
for experimentally minded leaders? 

What are the hopeful trends? 

These and other pertinent questions 
relating to the Convention problem are 
to be considered in pre-Convention issues 
of Religious Education, in special sen 
inars in colleges and universities and 
Regional Conventions. It is patent t’ 
no one school of thought has an adeqt 
answer. Particularly is this true w 


institutional 


more research 


reference to the ministry and profes- 
sional workers in religious education. 
Some individuals and groups do not want 
any questions raised. Others—more ob- 
jective and experimental in their ap- 
proach—welcome any new insight and 
are eagerly groping for more adequate 
methods and theories. The Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, The Character 
Education Inquiry of Columbia and other 
experiments of this type symbolize this 
tendency. 

The Convention problem was not de- 
vised by the secretaries of the Religious 
Education Association. Over one hun- 
dred leaders were asked to evaluate the 
results of the Des Moines Convention 
on “Character Education—a Community 
Responsibility” and to suggest the prob- 
lem they would like considered at the 
1930 Convention. 

The members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association, on the basis of 
these replies to their letters and their 
own study of the situation, formulated 
the plans for the 1930 Convention. This 
committee represented almost as many 
points of view and institutions as there 
were individuals — Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, churches, public schools, 
Christian Associations, colleges and uni- 
versities, social service institutions and 
child clinics. The Committee agreed 
unanimously that if the Religious Educa- 
tion Association would focus attention 


upon the rp ‘lem of our changing habits 
‘ad stanaa v1 their significance for 
Jaracter atu “sus education, it 


would render an exceedingly practical 
service. 
Following the adoption of the Conven- 
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tion plan the members of the various 
committees of the Association and the 
Staff have been further surveying the 
field. They have discovered that the 
problem is troubling forward looking 
leaders in nearly every agency interested 
in any kind of education. 

Accordingly the Editorial Committee 
is devoting the January, February and 
March issues of Religious Education to 
the presentation of background material 
for the Cleveland Convention. 

The material falls into two types: arti- 
cles on the nature of and changes in 
habits and standards with reference to 
particular interests such as economic life, 


the family, the school, the church and so ~ 


forth; and articles describing the adapta- 
tions that are being made to the changing 
situations. These articles, while drawing 
upon the resources from a variety of 
fields, will definitely point out the impli- 
cations of the materials for character 
and religious education. 

If the Religious Education Association, 
as an untrammeled agency, is to pioneer 
in the field of conduct motivation, it must 
have facts from all available sources. 
There is no apology necessary for bor- 
rowing from all fields that have anything 
to contribute toward the understanding 
of our habits and standards and the de- 
velopment of adequate theories and meth- 
ods of control. 

Therefore, both in the pre-Convention 
issues of the journal and in the Conven- 
tion plans, the emphasis, regardless of the 
field, is upon factual material and upon 
actual researches and experiments which 
can give us more light. The social psy- 
chologist is being asked to tell us what 
the nature of our mores is. The philoso- 
pher is being asked to descrit ‘=nflicting 
theories in philosophy ~ r implica- 
tions. The psychia.. . arid the child 
clinician are being requested to show us 
the effect of our present mores upon chil- 
dren and adults as it is reflected in the 


to our thought patterns. 


laboratories and clinics. The psycholo- 
gist is being asked to show us what is 
happening to our thinking processes and 
The political 
scientists are being asked to show us how 
our political machinery and administra- 
tion of law looks in the light of the pres- 
ent situations and needs. The economist 
is being asked to indicate present eco- 
nomic shifts and tendencies and their im- 
plications for religious living. The lead- 
ers in organized religion are being asked 
to show what adaptations are being made 
by institutions. The public school leaders 
are being asked to describe conflicting 
theories and methods extant in public 
education and their implications for per- 
sonality development. 

Many religious leaders are “alarmed 
at the state of the church” and 
the “waning interest in religious activi- 
ties.” It is possible, however, that a 
more thorough analysis of the situation 
will reveal that the “externalism” of the 
church is only a symptom of deeper 
forces operating which necessitate a 
fundamental rethinking of the function 
of agencies interested in character devel- 
opment. At the present time there is a 
great deal of discussion about religion, 
but there is probably too much jumping 
at panaceas or devices for the solution 
of the problem without any adequate 
understanding of the factors involved. 
We are confident that by a more scien- 
tific understanding of our changing 
mores and the use of the reliable data 
now available, a more hopeful attitude 
will be developed and the foundation laid 
for a vital program of character and reli- 
gious education. 

The Staff will appreciate any informa- 
tion from readers of the Journal or mem- 

s of the Association concerning ex- 

“ments, researches or programs that 

d be considered in the pre-Conven- 
‘ssues of Religious Education or at 
i: Jonvention. 











The Nature of Mores 


Howarp E. JENSEN 


N APPRECIATION of the nature 

of the fundamental patterns of 
man’s social behavior and of the pro- 
cesses of their origin and transmission 
in culture is of profound importance for 
moral and religious education. Neumann 
has defined the objective of ethical train- 
ing as the “intensive cultivation of the 
moral life at its best,”* but unfortunately 
there exists at present no general con- 
sensus as to the specific activities and 
ideals which characterize such a life. 
Ours is an age of increasing disagree- 
ment not only as to the proper functions 
of our basic institutions, but also as to 
the essential validity of those institutions 
themselves, together with the values, 
ideals and purposes which it is the object 
of institutions to conserve and realize. 
We are assured that the old institutions 
are decadent and the old morality is 
bankrupt, by writers whose tone would 
be more appropriate to a proclamation of 
moral emancipation than to the dispas- 
sionate announcement of a scientific dis- 
covery. For they are hopeful that what- 
ever new institutions and moral codes 
may emerge will provide for the free and 
unrestrained expression of the most 
whimsical and capricious of human im- 
pulses. Thus, as regards the family as 
an institution, L. M. Sabsovitch proposes 
that parents be relieved from all responsi- 
bility for their offspring and that sex 
relations be wholly a matter of private 
concern,® while at the opposite extreme, 


1. H. Neumann, Education for Moral Growth, 
Appleton, page 334. 
See, e. g. V._F. Calverton, The Bankruptcy of 
es Marriage, McCaulay 
8. St. Louis Post- Dispatch, Dec. 18, 1929. 
Reprints may be secured, price 15 cents each. 
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there stands the legal code of South 
Carolina, which outdoes the strictest 
canons of orthodoxy by denying the 
right of divorce even for “the one scrip- 
tural cause.” 

A similar confusion reigns as to the 
values and functions of organized gov- 
ernment, education and religion. From 
one point of view at least, the confusion 
is greatest of all in that phase of our 
institutional life which, since the dawn 
of the machine age, has come to exer- 
cise dominance over all others, the eco- 
nomic order. For the chaos as to values 
and standards within such historic insti- 
tutions as the family, government, edu- 
cation, and religion represents the disso- 
lution of a once powerful and highly 
integrated tradition, but the economic 
order lacks even the semblance of a unity 
in decay. For the economic order as we 
know it is a recent development. It was 
born of the decay of feudalism and the 
rise of machinofacture. The factors 
which have stimulated its development 
represent this break with tradition and 
by their very character have made for 
conflict and disunity. Private initiative, 
free competition, laissez faire, the imper- 
sonality of the price system and the un- 
restrained play of the profit motive have 
made of the economic order an agency 
of disruptive private interests rather than 
a unifying social purpose, and have given 
rise to united action within it chiefly in 
defense of its own chaos against the en- 
croachment of any proposal for more 
rational social control. The cleavages 
within the economic order are not only 
horizontal, but vertical, not only along 
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the line of increasing class-stratifications, 
but of competing interests within the 


ranks of capital and labor as well. The 
Socialist has long been disillusioned 


about the solidarity of labor, while the 
economic cleavage of capital in the pres- 
ent Congress upon all measures’ except 
those in which it is united by a common 
opposition should suffice to reveal the 
largely mythological character of the 
average man’s faith in the alleged soli- 
darity of capital. It is this very lack of 
consensus as to social values and func- 
tions within the economic order itself 
that limits the positive action of the state 
in the initiation of a constructive policy 
for industry or for the social welfare, 
and confines it so largely to the negative 
field of regulation and coercion. Any 
departure from this course brings it into 
opposition, not only with the conflicting 
interests of capital and labor as embodied 
in the aversion to “class legislation,” but 
also in opposition to the interests of con- 
flicting groups within capital or labor 
itself. 

Manifestly, any rational treatment of 
the problem of ethical and religious 
training will give primary consideration 
to this moral confusion. For out of such 
a process it must develop both its specific 
objectives and its detailed techniques. All 
attempts to measure scientifically the suc- 
cess of our past efforts at ethical and re- 
ligious training in producing “the moral 
life at its best” have shown our tech- 
niques to be largely ineffective.* Per- 
haps this is what we should expect. For 
the elaboration of techniques must wait 
upon the determination of objectives, and 
both objectives and techniques must be 
based upon an analysis of the method 
whereby the conflicting ways of acting 
and feeling which men evaluate as moral 
have originated in culture, together with 
an appreciation of the process whereby 


4. See, e. g. Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, 
Studies in Deceit, Macmillan; also Testing the Knowl- 
edge of Right and Wrong, Monograph No. 1, Reli- 
gious Education Association. 


they are transmitted to the person to pro- 
vide the basic patterns of conduct. 

All moral behavior is learned behavior. 
It is artificial in the etymological sense of 
that term; that is, it is not the direct 
outgrowth of man’s original nature, but 
a product of human experience and 
choice which is at least in some rudi- 
mentary sense rational, a way of acting 
which has arisen in social experience and 
which man judges to be desirable or good, 
in contrast to other ways of acting in 
the same circumstances which he judges 
as undesirable or bad. It follows that 
such terms as “instinctive morality” or 
“inborn depravity” are meaningless. 
Ways of acting which are inborn can be 
neither moral nor immoral, for the mor- 
ality of an act implies the judgment that 
it is desirable, and this in turn requires 
that it be comparable with other possible 
alternatives from among which it is 
chosen as the more conducive to “good” 
experience. The habit of inhibiting an 
inborn way of acting, or reflex, may be 
good, and the habit of exercising it bad, 
but the moral quality inheres not in the 
inborn reflex but in the acquired habit, 
and its morality consists in man’s judg- 
ment upon a way of acting which he has 
chosen or learned. 

But moral judgment is not passed 
upon all learned behavior which involves 
a choice of alternatives. A large por- 
tion, perhaps the major portion, of the 
ways of acting which have originated in 
society and been transmitted across the 
generations have been mere social usages, 
group habits or “folkways” which, al- 
though they are forms of behavior uni- 
formly practiced by all members of the 
group, have never been consciously sanc- 
tioned by it. Having never been made 
the object of deliberate attention and 
moral judgment, they are practiced more 
or less unconsciously. 

Man’s earliest social behavior was un- 
doubtedly of this nature. His earliest 
group habits were the direct outgrowth 
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of his efforts to satisfy the primary physi- 
ological needs implicit in individual and 
group survival in relation to his physical 
environment. For primitive man, as Pro- 
fessor Sumner has said, 

Every moment brings necessities that must 
be satisfied at once. Need was the im- 
pelling force. Pleasure and pain, on the one 
side and the other, were the rude constraints 
which defined the line on which efforts must 
proceed. . . Thus ways of doing things 
were selected which were expedient. They 
answered the purpose better than other ways, 
or with less toil and pain. Along the course 
on which efforts were compelled to go, habit, 
routine and skill were developed. The struggle 
to maintain existence was carried on, not indi- 
vidually, but in groups. Each profited by the 
other’s experience; hence there was concur- 
rence towards that which proved to be most 
expedient. All at last adopted the same way 
for the same purpose; hence the ways turned 
into customs and became mass phenomena. 

In this way folkways arise. The young 
learn them by tradition, imitation and author- 
ity. The folkways, at a time, provide for all 
the needs of group life then and there. 


These needs were at first those asso- 
ciated with nutrition, reproduction and 
defense. Since the nature of man’s phys- 
ical organism is such that these needs 
could be satisfied only in association with 
his fellows, the folkways or group habits 
which arose in the struggle to satisfy 
them were necessarily social. They were 
also rational in a rudimentary sense, 
since they involved the adaptation of 
means to attain ends, and since they were 
subject to improvement through the ac- 
cumulation of individual and social ex- 
perience. 

As man’s wants expanded, new folk- 
ways arose in the more complex and 
varied struggle to satisfy them. The 
process is going on at an ever accelerat- 
ing pace in modern society. The social 
habits which have grown up about the 
use of such recent inventions as the tele- 
phone or the automobile are cases in 
point. 

The folkways are thus simply customs 
to which no definite social compulsion or 


5. William Graham Sumner, 
page 2. 


Folkways, Ginn, 
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coercion is attached. Though not them- 
selves moral, they laid the foundation 
for the emergence of morality in two 
ways: 

First, through their contribution to the 
socialization of man’s original nature. 
They enlarged the range and enhanced 
the effectiveness of co-operation. They 
increased the necessity for communica- 
tion, stimulated the development of lan- 
guage, expanded the rdle of imitation and 
suggestion, enlarged the scope of sympa- 
thy and affection, and through participa- 
tion in common activities to attain com- 
mon ends they laid the basis for a later 
conscious recognition of common inter- 
ests and purposes as aids to the develop- 
ment of personality. 

Second, the imperious character of cer- 
tain needs tends to bring the folkways 
through which they are satisfied into the 
focus of attention and to make them the 
object of conscious reflection. They are 
judged as in some way essential to group 
welfare, and the intensity of the feelings 
associated with the success or miscar- 
riage of their purpose are transferred to 
the folkways themselves. They become 
the standard, or “right,” ways, valid for 
their own sake, reinforced by powerful 
emotional sanctions of group approval, 
and their violation is punished by group 
action. 


The community hate, despise or deride any 
individual member who proclaims his dissent 
from their social creed. Their hatred 
manifests itself in different ways .. . at 
the very least by exclusion from that amount 
of forbearance, good will and estimation with- 
out which the life of an individual becomes in- 
supportable.® 

To describe the folkways which have 


acquired such powerful group sanctions, 
Professor Sumner revived the Latin 
term, “mores,”’ though the recognition of 
their essential character was old. The 
mores differ from the folkways in that 
the latter are the social usages or rela- 





6. Grote, Plato and Other Companions of Sokrates, 
Vol. I, page 249. 
7. Sumner, Folkways. 
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tively uniform ways of acting within a 
group to which no special significance is 
attached, while the former are such 
usages about which strong beliefs and 
feelings have been developed, so that 
they are no longer regarded as means, 
but are valued as ends in themselves. 


Folkways and mores together furnish 
the raw material for institutions. Insti- 
tutions are simply stable and complex 
organizations of folkways and mores es- 
tablished by group sanctions as approved 
means to attain the more fundamental 
and relatively permanent interests of 
human beings in association. They dif- 
fer from the folkways and mores from 
which they were formed chiefly in that 
they are more clearly defined, formal and 
positive, involving a tendency towards a 
higher degree of rational choice and con- 
scious social purpose. They are there- 
fore the chief means through which sen- 
timents, ideals and values are developed 
and conserved. 

When morality consists, as it has so 
largely in the past, in regulating individ- 
ual behavior in accordance with the 
mores, the problem of moral education 
does not arise. There is no problem of 
moral objectives, for the values and ends 
of human existence are accepted on the 
authority of custom, and while the de- 
mands of one institution may not be 
wholly consistent with the demands of 
another, such conflicts have developed so 
slowly as to permit of some sort of prac- 
tical adjustment or modus vivendi, so that 
the basic inconsistencies in the accepted 
mores have not become the object of con- 
scious, attention and critical reflection. 
Contemporary life abounds in instances 
of such latent contraditions in the mores. 
Such popular proverbs as “business is 
business,” “you can’t mix religion and 
politics,” are evidences of our tendency 
to accept conventional solutions of deep- 
seated conflict in the mores which them- 
selves become matters of custom, rather 
than to employ the more laborious 


method of critical intelligence to work 
out such changes in the mores as are 
necessary to bring the conflict to an end. 
As long as we are content with such so- 
lutions there can be no task for moral 
education in formulating objectives for 


. the moral life. The traditional objectives 


are accepted uncritically, and to question 
their validity, or even their mutual con- 
sistency, appears ridiculous, if not ac- 
tually immoral or impious. 

Nor can there be a task for moral edu- 
cation in formulating the techniques 
whereby the accepted objectives are to 
be communicated to new generations. 
For under such circumstances little of for- 
mal moral education is necessary. So long 
as morality consists in life according to 
the mores, its essential values and overt 
habits are learned by direct participation 
in the life of the group. Learning is by 
doing, and the individual’s psychic store 
of usages, feelings and ideas is acquired 
as a by-product of his activities. Each 
new member of the group is born into 
an established order of folkways, mores 
and institutions which condition his be- 
havior from the earliest moment of his 
infancy, so that, as Grote® says, it “be- 
comes a part of each person’s nature, a 
standing habit of mind, or fixed set of 
mental tendencies, according to which 
particular experience is interpreted and 
particular persons appreciated.” Law and 
custom exercise “plenary power, spiritual 
and temporal, over individual minds; 
moulding the emotions as well as the 
intellect, according to the local type . . . 
and reigning under the appearance of 
habitual, self-suggested tendencies.” 

The family has always played the lead- 
ing role in this process. It is, of course, 
the bearer of the biological inheritance, 
and insofar as behavior is conditioned by 
organic structure, the family exercises an 
exclusive monopoly over it. But though 
the mores are learned, and not inborn, 


8. Loc. cit. supra. 
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the family exercises a monopoly over 
their transmission but little less extensive 
than that which it exercises over the 
transmission of organic traits. For the 
family dominates the experience of the 
child during the plastic years of infancy 
and early childhood. It communicates 
the essential patterns, not only of family 
life itself, but those of other social insti- 
tutions as well. Since the adult members 
of the family participate in all the basic 
institutions, the child engages vicariously 
through language in all these relation- 
ships of group life, and so assimilates the 
requirements of government and law, in- 
dustry and property, religion and cere- 
mony through his share in family ex- 
perience. 

The family’s importance in laying 
down the fundamental patterns of con- 
duct results not only from the greater in- 
timacy of the relationships between its 
members, but because of constant repe- 
tition of its activities. It also dominates 
the experience of the child during those 
earliest years when the child has the few- 
est habits to serve as inhibitors in the 
acquisition of new habits, and the fewest 
ideas to provide a basis for the criticism 
of new ideas. It thus communicates to 
the personality its initial bent in thought, 
feeling and habit. 

Second only to the family in the trans- 
mission of the mores have been the ex- 
periences in other small, intimate face- 
to-face groups. With only slight and 
temporary exceptions, the significant and 
vital experiences of men have, until the 
recent past, been largely of this sort. 
Whether about the hearth or the camp- 
fire, whether in industry or agriculture, 
life was lived and work was done in 
close, personal relationships with others. 
Only commerce and military exploits car- 
ried men regularly and vitally into the 
range of new contacts and experiences 
significant for change and growth. 

But as the cultural heritage becomes 
more complex and varied, inculcation or 
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formal education begins to supplement 
direct participation as the means of trans- 
mission of cultural values. This has pro- 
ceeded farthest in the traditional literary 
education of the schools. The rise of 
formal education was stimulated by the 
division of labor and the differentiation 
of classes. After the invention of elabo- 
rate systems of writing by the priestly 
classes, the fund of cultural experience 
essential to the life of the aristocracies 
came to be systematized and transmitted 
through the school, and the traditional 
educational system still bears the marks 
of its origin as a means for the trans- 
mission of the class standards of the 
aristocracy. Because of the association 
of the origins of literary education with 
religion, it has of course borne the im- 
print of its founders. 

With the rise of the more skilled in- 
dustrial techniques, formal apprentice- 
ship supplies the same want of inculcation 
for the artisan classes, and _ profes- 
sional schools gradually replace learning 
by association and experience as the body 
of knowledge and skill requisite for their 
successful practice increases. But moral 
training, training in the art of living as 
a member of the larger community as dis- 
tinguished from the techniques of class 
status or occupational skill, is still learned 
largely by participation. It is true that 
formal methods, such as initiation rites, 
group ceremonies and even direct cate- 
chetical instruction in the more funda- 
mental group loyalties and sentiments, 
have been employed since primitive times, 
but for the most part such methods have 
been the veriest of supplements to direct 
participation, and their purpose has been 
to conserve intact the sacred customs, 
rather than to enrich them and promote 
their better adaptation to the needs of 
life. 

It is inevitable that the problem of 
moral education should become acute in 
contemporary society. It arises out of a 
crisis in the mores and the breakdown of 
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the technique of their transmission. So 
long as society is characterized by the sta- 
bility of its primary groups, the mores 
may be transmitted effectively as a by- 
product of direct participation in primary 
group activities. But when the applica- 
tion of science to the problems of pro- 
duction, transportation and communica- 
tion widens the range of social contacts, 
lifts man out of his parochialism and in- 
creases the impersonality of human asso- 
ciation, the primary group relationships 
lose in both stability and intimacy, and 
the traditional mores are neither adequate 
to new needs nor efficiently communicated 
under the new conditions. 

In such circumstances, the inconsisten- 
cies that are latent in the mores are 
thrust into the focus of attention and 
serve further to discredit the traditional 
morality. Such a situation is today in- 
escapable, in view of the composite char- 
acter of the contemporary mores. They 
contain elements derived from conflicting 
sources which have never been harmo- 
nized. Elements of Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman antiquity have survived within 
the framework of traditional Christian- 
ity and are inconsistent with one an- 
other and with the teachings of its 
Founder. Still other elements of these 
classical cultures have been transmitted 
in the mores of other institutions, 
through the state, law, education, secular 
literature and art. Other elements are 
derived from Germanic and Keltic, and 
even from Slavic tribal origins. 

The mores have also grown from more 
recent roots, from modern discoveries and 
inventions in the field of politics, sci- 
ence, industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions. Political, business and _profes- 
sional practices have given rise to an 
innumerable quantity of folkways which 
have involved a minimum of rational se- 
lection and which have only recently been 
made the object of conscious evaluation 
through the endeavor to formulate codes 
for advertising, journalism, and so forth. 


The fact that the economic order has 
broken away in its development from the 
domestic and religious considerations 
which once enmeshed it, and that it has 
so rapidly transcended its former restric- 
tions of locality and nation and emerged 
into the international arena, has made of 
it in turn a powerful factor in the dis- 
integration of the traditional standards 
of these institutions. 

The task of moral education is there- 
fore two-fold. Jt must define a new ob- 
jective for the moral life, as well as elab- 
orate a new technique for its inculcation. 

If this analysis of the situation be cor- 
rect, it follows that both the popular 
demand for the recognition of moral edu- 
cation in the curriculum, and the opposi- 
tion to the demand on the part of some 
educators on the ground that it has failed 
of results, are alike beside the point. The 
issue is not so simple. The primary 
problem is concerned with the objectives 
of the moral life, not with the technique 
of its inculcation. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the possibility of inculcating 
any type of morality, provided the moral 
ideal can be stabilized and all the pro- 
cesses whereby the mores are transmit- 
ted can be controlled. The present Rus- 
sian experiment is a case in point. The 
extremists in the Soviet government 
would attain stability in the Socialist 
“mores” by suppressing all expressions 
of dissent, and would gain more effec- 
tive control over the process of trans- 
mission by removing the child from its 
parents in order that it may not be con- 
taminated by “false” ideals through fam- 
ily contacts. 


No one can deny that there is in Russia 
today a remarkably effective schooling of the 
youth in civics and in the doctrine of service 
to society which holds out no hope whatever 
of great material rewards. These Rus- 
sian boys and girls in the Pioneers and Com- 
somols are eagerly embracing a life which for 
a long time to come will mean great privation, 
at best an income of $150 a month with prac- 
tically no worldly possessions. Certainly 
no one can foretell into what extraordinary 
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form the Soviets may not mold the Pioneers 
and Comsomols and especially the young girls 
upon whom so much hope is based. They have 
had these children from babyhood up to im- 
press and mold and direct as they see fit.’ 

But is such a result attainable in a de- 
mocracy? At least one current tendency 
in American life constitutes a tacit ad- 
mission that it is not. It follows the Bol- 
shevist pattern of establishing a set of 
orthodox beliefs and practices with re- 
gard to such institutional interests as 
economics, politics, religion and domestic 
life from which it permits of no devia- 
tion in speech or conduct. 

Another tendency, which may be called 
the traditionalist-liberalist, would follow 
the old adage of appealing from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. It would appeal 
to the mores against the mores. The in- 
consistencies which grow out of the com- 
posite character of the mores make this 
method alluring. Thus, it is possible to 
make a case for religious liberalism by 
showing that it is more in keeping with 
the genius of the Founder of Christian- 
ity, to appeal from the more conservative 
element of our national tradition to the 
revolutionary writings that lie at the roots 
of our national existence, to validate to 
one’s satisfaction by facts drawn from 
anthropological materials, any social sys- 
tem from individualism to communism, 
from promiscuity to monogamy. History 
is replete with instances of reform and 
revolution waged to establish some new 
privilege interpreted by its exponents as 
the restoration of an ancient right. But 
moral values can not be stabilized by any 
appeal to the existing mores or to tradi- 
tion, for it is precisely the validity of 
these that is being challenged. 

The problem is one which has ap- 
peared in every individualizing epoch 
since Socrates, that of finding a scientific 
rather than a customary basis for moral- 
ity. Unfortunately, much of the effort 
to discover a rational basis for morality 


9. Villard, “The Soviets and the Future,” Nation, 
(Dec. 11, 1929), 712 f. 


during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies has taken as its point of departure 
a false theory of the individual as the 
isolated unit of the moral order, and has 
so made the end of morality to consist in 
the self-development of the person. Set- 
ting aside the pure egoism of the “super- 
man” theories, the tendency has been to 
recognize the development of the superior 
individual as the criterion of moral prog- 
ress. Consequently, it has tended to lose 
sight of duties in the emphasis upon 
rights, of order in the emphasis upon 
freedom, of stability in the emphasis upon 
change, of the necessity for social re- 
straint and inhibition in the emphasis 
upon self-expression and personal devel- 
opment. It has accepted in large part 
Kant’s laissez faire ethical doctrine that 
since all moral values are personal, I can 
do nothing to promote my neighbor’s per- 
fection. It has overlooked the fact that 
since men can develop their highest ca- 
pacities only in association with others, 
the kinds of relationships which exist be- 
tween others, that is, the character of the 
social order, is also a goal of moral prog- 
ress. The end is neither the development 
of persons nor of society, but of persons 
in society. Due to this oversight, there 
has been a distinct tendency in ethical 
theory to assert the interest of the indi- 
vidual against the interest of the group, 
rather than to assert the larger, perma- 
nent interest of human beings in associa- 
tion as against the less inclusive and tem- 
porary interest. The latter method can 
stop at nothing short of humanity as the 
ultimate group’® whose permanent inter- 
est is thus made the basis of moral action. 

It may be objected that man is incapa- 
ble of such an expansion of human sym- 
pathy as this view implies. But such a 
statement is sheer dogma. Similar state- 
ments were once made with reference to 
the finality of blood-relationship as fix- 
ing the boundaries beyond which man’s 


10. Charles A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human 
Society, Ch. XVI. 
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primary idealism could not be perma- 
nently extended. 

Ally thyself with whom thou wilt in peace, 

but know 

In war must each man be foe who is not kin. 
Yet man has long since transcended the 
limits of kinship. We do not know how 
far towards the limits of humanity his 
effective sympathy may ultimately be ex- 
tended through the development of ac- 
tual and imaginative contacts. 

If, then, we are to give concrete con- 
tent to the objective of ethical training, 
it must be through the application of sci- 
entific method to the genetic and com- 
parative study of human experience. It 
may be admitted that such a process will 
give results far less certain than those 
generally accredited as “scientific,” but 
they will be vastly better than the pres- 
ent confusion. That they shall be tenta- 
tive is implied in the method by which 
they arise, for otherwise they become 
themselves customary. 

The inculcation of critically examined 
moral principles by the best educational 
technique is the secondary aspect of the 
problem, for it is not assumed that each 
person shall be an expert in morals, or 
that he shall himself make the inquiries 
essential to their validation. Each must 
for the most part act upon knowledge 
which he has accepted upon the author- 
ity of others in most fields of his beha- 
vior ; he asks only that the alleged knowl- 
edge be open to investigation. Man in 
society must continue to live according 
to the mores, but mores which have been 
critically evaluated, not blindly rever- 
enced. For a society without mores is 
as helpless as a man without habits. 

But since the fundamental patterns of 
human conduct are so largely acquired 
by direct participation in group activi- 
ties, a rational program of moral educa- 


tion will not only seek to formulate ra- 
tional principles of moral conduct and 
methods of their effective inculcation ; it 
will ultimately aim at nothing less than 
the control of the entire socializing pro- 
cess in the interest of character forma- 
tion. It will follow in the path now 
being blazed by the public schools. The 
schools were at first interested only in 
communicating the content of the curric- 
ulum. Then they began to appreciate 
the relation of the pupil’s health and rec- 
reation to his learning, and they became 
interested in stimulating the development 
of programs to safeguard the child’s 
physical well-being and to provide op- 
portunities for the wholesome investment 
of leisure time. More recently, they have 
come to realize the significance of home 
and community conditions in developing 
mental and emotional attitudes which af- 
fect the child’s school responses, and the 
visiting teacher movement is the result. 
Similarly, ethical training can reach its 
highest success only in co-operation with 
other agencies effective in the determina- 
tion of conduct. Our knowledge of the 
nature of mores warrants the prediction 
that when the character education move- 
ment shall have become adequately es- 
tablished, it will interest itself in all the 
community and institutional activities 
which are important in the transmission 
of moral attitudes. 

In a word, it is the contention of this 
paper that, judged by what we know of 
the nature of the mores and the processes 
of their transmission, the character edu- 
cation movement will become really ef- 
fective only in proportion as it combines 
the Hebrew ideal of a hearty desire to 
do that which is right when found with 
the Greek ideal of thoughtfulness in 
seeking it. 
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AS the Protestant church in Amer- 
ica changed fundamentally? Or, 
on the whole and in general, have the 
changes which have taken place been 
superficial? Have the functions of or- 
ganized Protestantism been significantly 
modified? Is there any marked differ- 
ence in the constituencies reached? Or is 
it nearer to the facts to conclude that it 
is the community that has changed, leav- 
ing the church outmoded, an anachronism 
ill-adapted to meet modern needs? 
Adequate and final answers to these 
questions would require a more thorough 
analysis of the Protestant churches in 
America and of American communities 
than has yet been made. It would in- 
volve historical research, the use of sta- 
tistical method and the careful case study 
of a representative and paralleled samp- 
ling both of churches and of communi- 
ties. And, in all likelihood, the results 
would show the impossibility of broad 
generalization and an astounding array of 
variations from the discovered norms. 
Although, lacking this study, no au- 
thoritative word may be said, it will per- 
haps prove interesting in preliminary 
fashion to suggest certain likely hypoth- 
eses. Those who agree or disagree 
with them may be induced to bring to 
the support or the disproof of the hy- 
potheses, facts, experiences and insights 
which will further illumine these most 
pertinent and controversial problems. 


Reprints may be secured, price 15 cents each. 


Any dogmatism in what follows will, it 
is hoped, be excused as justified by the 
end sought, the rousing of interest and 
the gaining of information. 

In the interest of clarity, it is neces- 
sary at the outset to distinguish between 
changes taking place within the churches 
themselves, and changes brought about 
by the churches in the established ways, 
the modes, of society. This article deals 
primarily with those changes which have 
taken place within the churches. But it 
must be apparent that if, and to the ex- 
tent that, churches function as modifiers 
of the mores, they themselves must un- 
dergo modification. 

The first tentative hypothesis here dog- 
matically presented, is this: On the 
whole, the organized church has not func- 
tioned as a medium of social change. 
This does not argue that it cannot do so, 
even that, in some instances, it has not 
done so. It is based rather upon the be- 
lief that, sociologically considered, the 
church as representative of organized re- 
ligion in general has functioned primar- 
ily to give divine or supernatural sanc- 
tion to those ways of behaving accepted 
by the majority or by the powerful within 
the social group as essential to the wel- 
fare of the group. Not at the stage of 
innovation, but after practice has brought 
strong approval, is the sanction of the 
church brought to bear. It is the prophet, 
not the priest, the voice crying in the wil- 
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derness, not the accepted leader of a re- 
ligious organization, who is the innovator 
of social change. As a generalization, 
this is historically sound. But it is not 
inevitable. At this point Dr. Wieman 
overstates the case, for he says: 

The church has important work to do; but 
its work is not and cannot be that of trans- 
forming society in the direction of the kingdom 
of God. The church does well the 
work of conserving the best society has at- 
tained; but it cannot lift society to something 
higher. The church can conserve, but it cannot 
revolutionize.’ 


This too completely judges the future 
by the past. It seems not unlikely that 
the experimental approach, the scientific 
method, through the prevalence of educa- 
tion, may become a part of the essential 
thinking of organized religious groups. 
Certainly it is not beyond the range of 
possibility that the church’s function of 
social conservation may be more than 
balanced by the function of social ex- 
ploration, although in the past this has 
not been the case. It is significant that, 
within the organized church, it is those 
who have foresworn “supernaturalism” 
in any form and with it the possibility of 
supernatural sanction, who are the most 
enthusiastic exponents of an organized 
‘adventurous religion.” But it most em- 
phatically does not follow therefrom that 
an organized religion based upon belief 
in a personal God cannot become “ad- 
venturous.” 

As a further qualification of Dr. Wie- 
man’s position and in smaller measure of 
the historical generalization as well, no- 
tice should be taken of the very prevalent 
role of the church in preaching the ideal 
beyond the real. The brotherhood of 
man in love is certainly contrary to so- 
cial practice, outside the church or within 
it. Toward such ideals there is developed 
a vague moral approval as of something 
to be desired, but a practical and “com- 
mon-sense” recognition that as yet these 


1. Henry N. Wieman, Methods of Private Reli- 
gious Living. Macmillan, 1929, pages 64 and 65. 
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ideals cannot be seriously applied. The 
present social order does not admit of it. 
Yet, beyond doubt these “impractical 
ideals” serve to prepare the mind for the 
acceptance of those practical measures of 
social reorganization which look in the 
same general direction. This function of 
the church to prepare the mind for social 
innovation is too intangible for measure- 
ment. But it is too real to be ignored. 

Nevertheless, the generalization holds. 
The church has not functioned as an in- 
strument of social change. And this has 
been due primarily to the phenomenon of 
“religious lag.” 

_As contrasted with other society groups, reli- 
gious organization is notoriously slow in adap- 
tation. The flint knife is used for the sacrificial 
rite in an age of bronze. The buffalo dance of 
the Omahas continues to be held long after the 
virtual extinction of the buffaloes. The cere- 
monies of a hunting tribe persist well into the 
pastoral stage of that tribe’s existence. The 
sacred fire is kindled by ancient methods. 
Sanctions and taboos are strictly observed long 
after the situations out of which they arose 
have ceased to exist or to be remembered.” 

Clearly, this quotation has application 
both to cultural lag as a result of the ac- 
tivity of the church and to lag within the 
church itself. For the function of the 
church as a conservor of established ways 
inevitably reacts upon the church itself to 
retard and to make difficult any signifi- 
cant change within its own organized 
life. This, of course, does not mean that 
significant change has not taken place. 

There have been many changes within 
the church, especially during the last fifty 
years. These changes have had four 
varieties of motivation. There have been 
changes by compulsion, by competition, by 
imitation and by innovation. 

Change by compulsion is best illus- 
trated by the case studies of dying 
churches made by Professors Holt and 
Kincheloe in Chicago. The compulsion 
of a changing city environment, reacting 
upon the church’s “will to live,” results 


2. A. L. Swift, Jr., “Rethinking the Tasks of the 
Church,” Religious Education, XXIII (1928), 9. 
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in a series of adaptations from the neigh- 
borhood church to the downtown church, 
to the institutionalized church or to the 
struggling mission church in an immi- 
grant neighborhood. The life histories 
of these churches are markedly similar, 
the various modifications seeming to be 
independent of the separate wishes of the 
groups concerned—forced upon them by 
changing environment. 

Change by competition may best be il- 
lustrated by the neighborhood church 
which, to hold its young people against 
the tug of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A. and the school, installs a commu- 
nity house with gymnasium, bowling al- 
leys, club rooms and other recreational 
facilities. 

Change by imitation is everywhere 
prevalent in the church. Not the chang- 
ing needs of its neighborhood nor the in- 
roads of other organizations upon its 
constituency, but the desire to do what 
the biggest and most successful churches 
are doing supplies its motive to change. 

Change by innovation refers, for want 
of a better term, to those churches which 
have introduced changes in program and 
organization, including gymnasium and 
swimming pool or forum and discussion 
groups or a council! of religious education 
or a new and broader basis of member- 
ship, not under “compulsion” in order to 
keep alive, nor yet through “competition” 
or the weaker “imitation,” but primarily 
through a recognition of social need and 
a desire to grow to meet it. 

3ut, underlying all this analysis of mo- 
tive, are the great factors of social 
change, the basic modifications of com- 
munity life which compel or make oppor- 
tunity for changes in the churches them- 
selves. And it is another hypothesis of 
this paper that changes in the churches 
have, in the main, taken place rather as a 
tardy adaptation to changed social envi- 
ronment than as an embodiment and ex- 
ample of changes that might, if adopted 
by the larger society, prove beneficial to 





it. Time and space forbid the further 
elaboration of this viewpoint. It is sub- 
mitted, with the others, in the hope that 
it will elicit comment and criticism. 

To make a full analysis of those 
changes in social environment which have 
affected the organized church would ex- 
pand this brief article into a bulky vol- 
ume. Also it would be unnecessary, since 
many volumes have already been written 
on the subject. It will suffice merely to 
enumerate the more significant social 
changes in explanation of those that have 
occurred in the church. 

In order better to comprehend what 
has happened to the church, it will be well 
to recall to mind the early church in 
America and the part it played in the life 
of the community. In the New England 
colonies and especially in Massachusetts, 
at least during the first two generations, 
the church was the center of political 
life; the franchise was dependent, in 
some degree at least, upon church mem- 
bership; and a measure of political con- 
trol was in the hands of the clergy. In 
the majority of the colonies, the church 
was built within a year or two of settle- 
ment. By necessity, but quite in keeping 
with the theocratic ideals of the colonists, 
town meetings were held in the church. 
In the New England states it was not un- 
til the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that town halls were built to accom- 
modate the town meetings. To the ex- 
tent to which there was opportunity for 
an organized social life, the church served 
as its center. The long periods of Sab- 
bath worship were interspersed with “vis- 
iting,” youth finding time for more play- 
ful (though restrained) pursuits, while 
the elders gossiped. In the south, due to 
the poorer quality of religious leadership, 
both clergy and church played a less sig- 
nificant part, politically and socially. But, 
north and south, the church figured 
largely in other ways. The pulpit func- 
tioned in the dissemination of news and 
in the spread of education. It is, of 
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course, familiar to all that the earliest col- 
leges in America were founded primarily 
for the training of ministers, since a high 
grade of educational leadership within 
the church was deemed essential to prog- 


ress. The minister was, in a true sense, 
the “parson” or “person” of his commu- 
nity. 


Then followed the development of the 
school, the college and the press, the 
growth of public and commercialized 
recreation and the vast improvement of 
means of transportation; the industrial 
revolution, the great movement of urban- 
ization and the steadily increasing preva- 
lence of the scientific attitude ; and, in ad- 
dition, the very rapid growth of religious 
and social organizations exercising func- 
tions once peculiar to the church. It is 
clear that the church must itself have 
changed and changed profoundly or it 
could not have survived these changes in 
its environment. 

The church has changed in two direc- 
tions, first in the delimitation of its earlier 
functions, and then in its efforts to re- 
assert itself and in some measure to re- 
claim these lost or crippled functions. As 
civilization advances, becoming ever more 
highly specialized and more complexly in- 
tegrated, the sphere of organized re- 
ligion grows narrower. Primitive re- 
ligion functions in all of life. Modern 
religion, to a marked extent, functions 
apart from everyday life. Specialized or- 
ganizations spring up, better perform 
functions once belonging to the church, 
and so supplant it. The first reaction of 
the Protestant church to this situation 
has been a retreat into an individualistic 
and deeply personal devotional life, a 
withdrawal from the world into an inner 
life of the spirit. To some, this has 
seemed an adequate response. But in the 


new social awakening, of which Rausch- 
enbusch was the major prophet, there has 
developed the aggressive effort, previ- 
ously mentioned, to reassert and reclaim 
lost or crippled functions. 


This effort 


has of necessity taken new forms. The 
trend toward the city cannot be reversed. 
Through the continued spread of educa- 
tion, the scientific spirit is further dissem- 
inated. New and more rapid means of 
transportation and of communication con- 
tinually appear. And the power of in- 
fluence of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. 
and other organizations for social wel- 
fare and character education certainly are 
not decreasing. The Christian Associa- 
tions are still called “the arm of the 
church.” But not a few Christian minis- 
ters, finding that the competition of this 
movement offends them, would obey the 
Biblical injunction and cut it off—at least 
from the performance of certain tasks. 

The Colorado correspondent of the 
Christian Century, in its issue of Decem- 
ber 11, 1929, writes: 


The Denver Y. W. C. A. recently appointed 
a committee to interview the ministers of the 
city with a view to bringing about closer co-op- 
eration between their organizations. Their 
action was an open recognition of the fact that 
churches do not think of the Y. W. C. A. as 
“an arm of the church,” as they once did. 
Indeed, some preachers have come to think of 
the Christian Associations in terms of other 
competing denominations. Activities at the 
“Y’s” are carried on without very much regard 
for possible conflicts with church programs. 
Week-end camps and retreats, which take 
church and Sunday school attendants away 
from their regular services, are justified on the 
basis that they have religious worship, while 
the “Y’s” are scarcely thought of any more as 
recruiting centers for church and Sunday 
school membership. Moreover, secretaries are 
more and more claiming exemption from 
“church work” on the basis of their heavy 

“religious program” in the “Y,” so that these 
trained workers, who ought to be the most 
effective members of the church, become 
merely occasional attendanis. The Denver situ- 
ation is probably representative of that obtain- 
ing in most of the American cities. It is sig- 
nificant that Y. W. C. A. officials are 
beginning to study the facts. 


It is clear that “competition in well- 
doing” has been and is a significant fac- 
tor in producing changes within the 
church. The Y. M. C. A. was founded 
in London in 1844 to meet the spiritual 
and moral needs of the young men who 
crowded into the city in response to the 
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demand for labor created by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Transported in 1852 to 
the United States, it received in New 
York City what later proved to be a last- 
ing development into the four-fold pro- 
gram, ministering, to young men physi- 
cally, mentally, socially and spiritually. 

In the last quarter of the century the 
social settlement movement was likewise 
inaugurated in London and then brought 
over to the United States. Although re- 
ligious in origin and implications, it be- 
came, in polyglot American cities, pri- 
marily a social agency, serving the poor 
in the congested areas without regard to 
their religious affiliations and without ef- 
fort to “save souls,” at least in the ac- 
cepted sense. Like the Y. M. C. A., the 
settlement soon developed a rich program 
of “leisure time activities.” 

To the Y. M. C. A. with its evangel- 
istic emphasis and its early loyal co-oper- 
ation with Protestantism, the church had 
little objection, though it did express 
deep concern for the emphasis placed 
upon worldly amusements. But between 
the church and the settlement there de- 
veloped a bitter antagonism which greatly 
influenced the founding and growth of 
the institutional church, at the outset an 
attempt to minister to the social needs of 
the poor, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to their souls’ salvation. Another 
significant factor, previously mentioned, 
entered in—the compulsion of changing 
neighborhoods acting upon the “will to 
live.” Neighborhood churches had_be- 
come downtown churches and these had 
been inundated by the tide of immigra- 
tion. It was a clever strategy to “insti- 
tutionalize’”’ a number of them, thus find- 
ing for them a new raison d’étre and at 
the same time entering the field of the so- 
cial settlements to combat their seculariz- 
ing influence. The preaching of the new 


social gospel reinforced and was in turn 
strengthened by the institutional church 
movement. And there has resulted, espe- 
cially in the Presbyterian church, an ex- 
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tensive erection of Christian neighbor- 
hood houses, not makeshift adaptations 
of traditional church structures, but well- 
equipped buildings with game rooms, 
club rooms, auditorium, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Located usually in Jew- 
ish or Catholic immigrant neighborhoods, 
these institutional and “institutionalized” 
churches have found it hard to reconcile 
their broadly conceived functions of so- 
cial service with their historic function of 
conversion to Protestant church member- 
ship. Some have all but surrendered the 
latter, becoming in effect social settle- 
ments. Others, the majority, have ac- 
complished a virtual separation of the 
two functions, carrying on a small and 
intensive religious program of church and 
Sunday school, and a quite largely sepa- 
rate and distinct weekday program of 
club and class activities. Still others, 
relatively few in number, have remained 
true to their historic function, requiring 
attendance upon some part of their relig- 
ious program as a prerequisite to the use 
of their institutional equipment. Al- 
though this article cannot be made the 
occasion for an appraisal of the institu- 
tional church, it may be said in passing 
that it has reacted unfavorably upon the 
social settlement. Catholic and Jewish 
leaders, noting the Protestant source of 
funds supporting the majority of social 
settlements, find it hard to escape the 
conclusion that these settlements are, 
like most institutional churches, prose- 
lyting agencies, differing only in that they 
are less frank and open in the avowal of 
their central purpose. This is not true 
of the settlement, save in exceptional 
cases. How largely it interferes with 
settlement work might be made a subject 
of special study. 

A further significant modification of 
church activity, at times wrongly identi- 
fied with the institutional church move- 
ment, is the erection of church or parish 
houses in conjunction with neighborhood 
churches in Protestant communities. 
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Doubtless this practice has been influ- 
enced by the settlement, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., and by the institu- 
tional church. And all alike have been 
influenced by the new insights into the 
significance for youth of the construc- 
tive, organized and guided use of leisure 
time. But the church house development 
involves, not an attempt to reach a differ- 
ent and non-Protestant constituency, but 
an extension of the church’s services to 
groups already within the church. There 
are, of course, church houses which also 
serve non-Protestant groups as there are 
institutional churches which serve only 
those in some way associated with their 
religious activities. But the distinction 
will be found helpful and significant as a 
means of classification, especially if the 
religious composition of the neighborhood 
be also taken into account. As has been 
said, in the institutionalized church the 
compulsion of environment seems a de- 
terminative factor. In the building of 
the church house, not obvious neighbor- 
‘hood needs nor the will to live, but com- 
petition and imitation seem to operate de- 
terminatively. The school, the Y. M. C. 
A. and the Y. W. C. A. offer facilities 
which strongly attract youth in the in- 
vestment of their leisure time. The neigh- 
borhood church feels that something must 
be done to draw youth into the church 
and to hold them there. Often without 
stopping to consider whether there are 
already sufficient facilities for wholesome 
recreation available in the community, a 
church group embarks upon the project 
of building a church house. “Something 
must be done to keep our boys and girls 
from drifting away from the church. Be- 
sides, many of the largest and most suc- 
cessful churches have this equipment. 
Our church must not lag behind.” 

The other day a boy belonging to a 
well-to-do suburban church was criticized 
by his club leader for not buying a “gym 
suit” for use in the new church house 
gymnasium. “Well, you see,” he replied, 
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“T have one complete outfit at high school 
and another at the Y. M. C. A., and I’m 
not sure I want to buy a third.” 

It is not to be inferred, however, that 
the church house is always a duplication 
of existing facilities. Certainly it is 
properly a function of the church to ex- 
tend the scope of its services to its mem- 
bers. The building of character is no 
longer primarily a matter of formal wor- 
ship and Bible instruction. Weekday ac- 
tivity has in many churches become a 
part of the curriculum of the church 
school. This growing interest of the 
church in its young people is surely to 
be commended. 

The corresponding and related em- 
phasis upon the need for young ministers 
is less fortunate. In the United States, 
the ministerial “dead-line” is drawn at 
fifty years of age in those denominations 
in which the appointment of ministers is 
left to the individual church. And few 
indeed of these churches will at all con- 
sider as minister a man over forty-five. 
This situation, too, needs careful investi- 
gation, perhaps against the background of 
the quite different practice in England 
and especially in Scotland. Our churches 
may be unduly stressing the superficial 
aspects of their services to youth. Vigor 
and enthusiasm are assets to any minister. 
But they can hardly balance the spiritual 
wisdom and deep insight that come only 
with long experience. And of course it 
is very true that really intelligent young 
men will hesitate to enter a profession 
which will lose interest in them and may 
“scrap” them at forty-five or fifty. 

Few changes in the church are as sig- 
nificant as the growth of the church 
school, involving the gradual but none the 
less steady modification of lesson material, 
of teaching method and of equipment 
toward modern educational standards. 
Project education and the life-situa- 
tion approach are becoming very famil- 
iar terms. To the audience this paper 
will reach, and after the appearance of 
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George A. Coe’s What is Christian Edu- 
cation? there is little need for the expan- 
sion of this theme. To the writer, the 
outstanding needs seem to be the more 
thorough training of the minister in mod- 
ern educational principles and the conse- 
quent development of the professional 
status and relationships of the director 
of religious education, to insure the en- 
trance into that calling of more men 
whose qualifications of personality and 
ability, as well as of “knowledge,” are 
fully the equivalent of those of the abler 
ministers. 

So much has of late been said and 
written on the effect of science upon re- 
ligion that, were the treatment of certain 
aspects of that issue not essential to his 
theme, the writer would refrain from 
any comment. As representative of one 
extreme, John Baillie makes the claim 
that religion is self-authenticating, not 
subject to “scientific method” as else- 
where applied, but, since theology is a 
“special science,” it is to be adequately 
understood only by the theologians. “The 
spheres of theology and natural science 
must be treated as independent spheres, 
each having a characteristic source of in- 
sight of its own.”* On the other hand, 
Charles A. Ellwood* declares for the 
basic similarity of all human experience 
and for the scientific testing of religious 
faith by means of the scientific method, 
not excepting faith in the existence of 
God. But he does so, not primarily in 
response to the more orthodox position of 
Professor Baillie, but in rebuttal of those 
sociologists and anthropologists who 
identify religion with fallacious thinking 
around the primitive concept of a ghost 
world. Religion, they say, deals with the 
inexplicable, with those areas of experi- 
ence not yet scientifically known. Re- 
ligion is fundamentally an attempt in 
time of crisis, when confronted by out- 
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comes unpredictable and uncontrollable 
by rational means, to invoke and to uti- 
lize supernatural powers so to modify 
causation as to bring to pass desired out- 
comes. 

It follows that as science advances, re- 
ligion retreats, that science and religion 
have nothing in common. It is to this 
view that Dr. Ellwood objects. A some- 
what different response to this and similar 
views is made by the so-called Hu- 
manists. They forego all supernatural- 
ism, but are as a rule agnostic as to the 
existence or non-existence of God. They 
incline, however, to point out the scien- 
tific impossibility of finding out anything 
about Him, and center their full atten- 
tion upon the improvement and enrich- 
ment of human life by mundane means. 
Religion becomes loyalty to the welfare 
of the group, the giving of self to that 
which matters more than selfish ends. 
Historically considered, it is doubtful 
that the term “religion” should be ap- 
plied to their “credo,” lacking as it does 
all reference to the supernatural. But 
the term used is unimportant so long as 
the basic distinction is made. To this 
paper, the development of Humanism 
within organized religion is of interest 
merely as a fundamental change in re- 
sponse to the impact of scientific fact 
and _ scientific method. Sociologically 
considered, it represents another attempt 
on the part of organized religion to adapt 
itself to a changing social environment. 
To the extent to which this form of 
Humanism fails to meet essential needs 
of the personality—the need for secur- 
ity, for the integration of individual pur- 
poses with higher purpose and for the 
assurance that life has meaning—it will 
have difficulty in becoming in any sense 
a religion or an adequate substitute for it. 

By way of summary, the following 
tentative answers might be offered to the 
questions raised in the opening para- 
graph. The Protestant church in Amer- 
ica has changed fundamentally. The 
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functions 


of organized Protestantism 
have been greatly reduced since colonial 
days, but, especially in the last thirty 
years, Protestantism has made serious ef- 
forts to regain the exercise of certain of 
these lost or crippled functions. This, 
of necessity, it has done by means not 
used before and through the reaching 
out to groups never before considered 
as within the range of the church’s in- 
terest. As a whole, the fundamental 
changes have been in the restriction of 
function and the development of method 
rather than in the development of new 
functions. Modern Humanism is the 
most striking example of the surrender 
ef-function, since it has surrendered the 
one task through all history peculiar to 
organized religion, that of serving as in- 
termediary between man and the spirit 
world. 

The church has not changed as rap- 
idly as has the community. And it has 
been the church which has adapted itself 
to changes already completed in the com- 
munity rather than the community which 
has changed under the stimulating exam- 
ple of the church. Yet the change in 
the church has been sufficient to keep its 
service an essential one. Fortunately for 
the church, “religious lag” applies both 
to it and to its constituency. 

In conclusion, it may safely be said 
that the church, if it is to survive effec- 
tively, must not be satisfied to change 
only under extreme compulsion—through 
ciress of competition or the easier mode 
of imitation. It must seek better to un- 
derstand those social needs of its day to 


which it might properly offer more ade- 
quate response. It must seek in the light 
of those understood needs more clearly 
and unequivocally to define its proper 
functions. And courageously it must set 
about the task of changing its practice 
to conform to its changed concept of 
itself. 

Superficial modifications will not suf- 
fice. The old need for security must be 
met. Perhaps that is basic and persistent 
enough to guarantee its survival. The 
writer believes that it is, and that, for 
several generations at least, it will re- 
main so. He believes that the faith in 
supernatural power, in God and in His 
willingness to listen and to respond to 
prayer, is far more prevalent, far more 
deep-seated in human character, whatever 
the educational and scientific training of 
the individual may be, than the flood of 
“scientific literature,” and even of “sci- 
entific preaching” would lead us to sus- 
pect. But if the church is to reach, 
through change, any wider variety of 
functions, if it is to develop more effec- 
tive methods in their exercise, if it is to 
assume any degree of leadership in shap- 
ing the future of mankind, it must, in 
spite of the specialization and differen- 
tiation of function inherent in the social 
process, make of religion—of religious 
values, attitudes and behaviors—an es- 
sential and significant factor in social 
choice. It must regain the market-place, 
become part of everyday living through 
a better understanding of society and of 
itself. 
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OTHING in American life is at- 

tracting more attention than recent 
changes in marriage and family relation- 
ships. So much is happening that no one 
familiar with prevailing conditions can 
fail to see that the family, long supposed 
to be the best anchored of all social in- 
stitutions, has at last broken from its 
moorings. These changes are not con- 
sistently moving in any one direction. 
Critics of the orthodox family life of the 
recent past are heartened by the family 
disorganization, believing that it is high 
time that the most traditional of social 
institutions should readjust to modern 
life, while many of those who have 
thought of the home as the most stable 
and satisfying of all human relationships 
are either bewildered or terrified. Ap- 
parently, these changes in family mores 
that are producing such varied reactions 
in observers are just beginning and their 
goal is so far in the distance that anyone 
according to his hope or fear may proph- 
esy the future outcome. 

To understand the predicament of the 
family, it is necessary to remember that 
it both originates social influences and 
reflects social conditions. We have been 
justified in thinking of it as the primary 
social institution, because of the power 
it has over its members. This power to 
mold character has been so persistent 
that we have thought of the family as 
socially most important and most stable. 
In the form and the quality of its rela- 
tionship, however, the family has not 
only been changeable but even in the 
most uniform community it has been a 
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mere abstraction. Actually, there has 
been not “the family” but “families” with 
great differences in character and value. 
The time has come when the variations 
in the way of living in our modern life 
reflected back into the home have made 
such changes that even the structure of 
family life appears insecure and the 
power of the home to mold character, 
clearly lessened, is, by those sensitive to 
its failures, indicted as socially inefficient. 

Whoever deals with the family in the 
concrete soon discovers that it is always 
more a reflecting than an originating in- 
stitution and that at best it chiefly trans- 
mits parental example and experience 
into the developing life of the child. 
Usually the task of the father and mother 
is clear and definite; parental failure is 
easily noticed and frowned upon by those 
more successful in what is known as 
training the child. Such is not the situa- 
tion at present, for social life itself is 
teeming with rapid changes and produces 
a disorganization which cannot be kept 
outside the family. 

Social changes do not advance at all 
points simultaneously and the family be- 
cause of its privacy and sentiment is the 
most resisting of our social organiza- 
tions. It, however, cannot keep aloof 
from life, and eventually it has to change, 
not only because the general social situ- 
ation is different, but also because its 
members, husband, wife, and child, are 
played upon by social situations outside 
the home, leading eventually to strain, 
division and readjustment within the 
family circle itself. The very fact that 
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the family tends to protect itself by tra- 
dition and by a special intimacy not found 
in other associations permits it to lag 
behind in necessary adaptations that a 
constantly changing social life demands. 
As a consequence, a period of extremely 
rapid social changes in manner of life 
brings the family to an ordeal such as it 
is now experiencing when new adjust- 
ment is forced upon it and its attempt at 
adaptation suggests a revolution. 

The position that the American family 
now finds itself in may be felt vividly if 
the home is pictured as if it were a man- 
ufacturing plant that had enjoyed for a 
long time a profitable market to which 
it supplied goods made by a well-defined 
process, but which now finds itself ob- 
liged to contend for the opportunity to 
sell while at the same time forced to 
change radically the procedure of manu- 
facturing. In simple terms, the family, 
content in the past to follow tradition and 
perform its social service by a well-estab- 
lished routine, is now required to make 
a fresh adaptation to individual and social 
needs and to justify itself either by 
catering to those who come to it demand- 
ing only the satisfaction of personal 
pleasure, or by contributing values that 
enrich the character of the individuals 
who form the family and society itself. 

When we uncover American family 
life, we find it rapidly changing under 
the pressure of prevailing social condi- 
tions. We see also that it is in transition, 
although only a dogmatist would dare to 
insist upon the direction in which it is 
moving. As one would expect under the 
circumstances, experiments of various 
sorts are being carried through with both 
high and low motives by those who think 
they know a better way to handle the 
problems that have fallen upon the family 
than by the type of organization which is 
still orthodox. Married couples, parents 
and children are meanwhile restless, dis- 


contented and skeptical to a degree that 
forces attention. 

Changes in Motives. In the past it has 
been a great advantage to the family to 
have had a definite economic motive. 
For the most part, in every period and 
section of American life it has been an 
advantage economically both to the man 
and the woman to marry. Of course, 
there have always been individual excep- 
tions, but the general fact has been so 
impressive that the financial advantage 
of marriage has been taken as a matter 
of course. As has so many times been 
pointed out, this economic appeal of mar- 
riage exists no longer for a considerable 
number of people, especially those living 
in cities. In many cases the direct re- 
verse has come about and those who have 
contemplated matrimony have had to face 
the fact that marriage would lessen their 
income or at least bring part of it under 
hazard. Instead, therefore, of the for- 
mer question, “Can I afford not to 
marry?” the modern version has become 
“Dare we marry and accept the economic 
risk that comes with matrimony?” 

An institution that is based upon finan- 
cial advantage accompanied by a well- 
defined division of labor is well sup- 
ported as compared with a marriage that 
lessens economic security and does not 
allow the housekeeping activities to be 
the sole vocation of the woman without 
often risking either the standards of liv- 
ing of husband and wife or the content- 
ment of the woman whose interest has 
been developed along other lines than 
those of homemaking. It is indeed a 
radical change when marriage grows 
more and more a financial luxury rather 
than a necessity for large classes of our 
urban population. 

Another important motive for mar- 
riage has been sex. Sex has had so large 
a place that many would be content to 
think only of this incentive to marry and 
regard the family as chiefly the product 
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of society’s regulation of the sex crav- 
ings of men and women. In any case, 
there can be no dispute that sex has been 
built into the family which has at the 
same time been strengthened by its eco- 
nomic function. No one is so ignorant 
of past human experience as to suppose 
that sex has always been kept within the 
family circle. For man, at least, there 
has been much social tolerance when sex 
has been carried outside the family. The 
role that prostitution has played, although 
it does not justify Lecky’s famous state- 
ment that it has been the security of the 
monogamous family, reveals the ease 
with which sex can be detached from 
the family and the readiness that exists 
on the part of some men to make it a 
temporary pleasurable experience devoid 
of all idea of mutual affection. 

It would be surprising if in the present 
situation there were no effort by those 
who once would have been driven pri- 
marily by their sex impulse toward matri- 
mony to find ways of satisfaction that 
do not involve commitment to a perma- 
nent relationship or any substantial social 
obligation. Thus sex, also, provides for 
some a lessened motive for entering mar- 
riage. 

With the decrease of the economic and 
sex motives for marriage, the significance 
of affection becomes more prominent and 
there are those who prophecy that it will 
become the dominant urge of marriage. 
To some this special love-companionship 
seems a fragile basis for marriage, since 
they think of it as an achievement that 
comes only to those especially favored in 
their preparation for life. It is true that 
affection does require character, but 
there is nothing regarding human nature 
more clearly proven by the facts of 
everyday life than the widespread 
strength of love. In all classes, in all 


ranges of intellectual training, affection 
is found and there are few who would 
deny that where it is present it furnishes 
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the supreme incentive for a life partner- 
ship. The emergence of affection as a 
motive for marriage is hampered by the 
ease with which physical passion can 
counterfeit the more enduring attitude. 
Often these passion-alliances have at the 
beginning the rudiments of affection, but 
progress in love, on account of meager- 
ness of character, does not follow and 
the physical attraction by itself cannot 
meet the test of time. 

If affection comes to be the common 
motive for modern marriage, the family 
could hardly have a better support, but 
greater demands will be made upon indi- 
vidual character than was necessary, for 
example, when economic reasons led irre- 
sistibly toward marriage. Society cannot 
conceive of marriage as issuing out of 
affection without at the same time recog- 
nizing that where there is no love there 
cannot be a genuine family. 

Changes in the Amount of Family 
Life. There are changes also in the 
quantity of family life. It has been a 
masculine prerogative for a long time to 
make the family a mere portion and 
often a minor part of a man’s existence. 
It was the woman who was told that her 
place was in the home and with this tra- 
dition went the idea that she should very 
largely submerge herself there for what 
was supposed to be the interest of the 
husband and children. 

Although modern conditions have 
given men greater freedom and some- 
what lessened the importance of family 
life for them, it is the woman primarily 
who has been influenced by the new con- 
ditions. The variations are great, and 
equally different are the attitudes of 
individual women. It is, however, given 
to the American woman, as never before, 
to decide how much housekeeping she is 
willing to undertake, how much home- 
making she intends to practice, and, as 
a consequence, how much family life she 
will offer her husband. Even if children 
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come, she can now, more than ever 
before, sidestep what once was thought 
of as an inevitable responsibility. If she 
is domestic, she may have a large family 
experience, which her husband, according 
to his inclination, may abundantly or 
meagerly share. 


Changes in Family Relationships. 
There are also changes in the relation- 
ships within the family itself. Of these, 
the most significant is the passing in a 
great multitude of homes of what once 
was the dominance of the father and 
husband. There are many reasons for 
the decrease of the patriarchal type of 
family. It is contrary to the spirit of 
the times, which, in turn, is largely the 
result of the education of women. It is 
difficult to maintain when as a matter of 
fact the family is so largely in the hands 
of the wife, and the husband during his 
working day is removed from contact 
with the family. It is out of accord with 
recent legislation, which is increasingly 
recognizing the social equality of women 
and attempting to protect the rights of 
children. 

It is not only the father, however, who 
is meeting losses of authority. The wife 
and mother also finds that she cannot 
monopolize as much as once she did the 
interests of her husband or the influenc- 
ing of her children. Public opinion has 
taken a decided turn about and is push- 
ing forth the needs of the child rather 
than the authority of the parent. In 
practice this change in family relation- 
ship is one of the most troublesome of all 
recent changes affecting family life. 
There are families not a few where the 
child as he approaches adolescence tyran- 
nizes over father and mother, leading to 
what is well-nigh anarchy within the 
home. 

Changes from Competition. Monoga- 


mous marriage is meeting with a compe- 
tition which promises, for the immediate 


future, at least, to become more severe. 
There are those, both men and women, 
who prefer celibacy to marriage. There 
is neither economic nor social pressure 
to compel them to move toward a matri- 
mony which they do not desire. Another 
competition comes from the illegal sex 
associations of men and women which 
range from the most temporary relation- 
ships to a persistent comradeship which 
is, aside from its defiance of convention, 
not unlike an orthodox marriage. 

Another relationship that both com- 
petes with orthodox marriage and is 
bound to influence its character in cases 
where it is practiced after marriage, is 
the promiscuity, frankly physical in char- 
acter, followed by some men and women 
before marriage and by a lesser number 
after marriage. Their doctrine that sex 
is a private matter, they choose to carry 
into practice because of their confidence 
in the efficiency of modern contraceptive 
methods. 

We also have what must be rightly 
designated as trial marriage, where the 
relationship, whether legalized or not, is 
thought of as an experiment to be car- 
ried on only so long as it works satisfac- 
torily. In some instances this is a tem- 
porary attitude during a probation period 
preceding the wedding, while in others it 
is understood from the beginning that, in 
spite of the legal finality of the marriage 
contract, each is free to leave the other 
according to his will and it is expected 
that the partner will co-operate in the 
procuring of a divorce if this is desired. 
The increasing popularizing and the 
greater efficiency of contraceptive meth- 
ods provide the opportunity for compet- 
ing relationships to rival orthodox mar- 
riage and to force matrimony to prove 
its superiority by the greater satisfactions 
it offers. Unfortunately, marriage, al- 
though able to strengthen the union of 
the man and woman who in entering the 
orthodox alliance have accepted in goo¢ 
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faith their social responsibilities, is not 
given the magic necessary to turn the 
badly mated intv successful husbands 
and wives. 

Changes in Social Attitudes. There are 
also changes in social attitudes that mean 
much in the practical working out of 
family life. There has been a decided 
lessening of tolerance regarding unhappy 
marriage conditions and bad family influ- 
ences as they operate upon children. So- 
ciety is less and less attempting to force 
through public opinion the continued liv- 
ing together of husbands and wives who 
are matrimonial failures. Likewise, it is 
growing more and more willing to break 
up homes that are clearly detrimental to 
the children who have been so ill-fated 
as to enter a miserable family life. There 
is also in some quarters an increasing 
tolerance regarding irregular and experi- 
mental relationships, even when these 
are distinctly sexual in character. The 
long-continued pressure that has been in- 
terpreted as a social conspiracy to force 
women to have children is most certainly 
decreasing and as woman’s contribution 
to public attitude increases it will shrink 
still more. 

Matrimony is in for a new testing. It 
cannot rely upon the favorable prejudice 
of former traditions, but it must win its 
way by demonstrating, often amid in- 
different and even unfavorable social 
conditions, that it is the supremely sat- 
isfying relationship of the man-woman 


associations. The public meanwhile be- 
comes familiar with spectacular family 
discords and breakdowns as reported by 
the daily press to such an extent that 
one churchman at least who was brought 
face to face with a remarkable decrease 
in the marriages of his diocese for last 
year insists that this is due to the skep- 
ticism of youth regarding the possibili- 
ties of marriage brought about by sen- 
sationalism and morbid attention to fam- 
ily disasters. 

What of the Future? This discussion 
is not expected to develop a program for 
the strengthening and improving of fam- 
ily life. No one can feel the force, how- 
ever, of adverse circumstances now oper- 
ating upon family life without recogniz- 
ing that either marriage must be reserved 
for those who, through happy circum- 
stances, are strongly domestic, or from 
various quarters constructive and practi- 
cal efforts must be made to develop and 
to strengthen the urges that tend toward 
happy marriage and to assist those mar- 
ried to attain a successful family experi- 
ence. In the past the home has been fos- 
tered by the ordinary routine of life. It 
is otherwise now. Churches, schools, 
colleges and all organizations that at- 
tempt to advance civilization must sense 
their obligation to the home and contrib- 
ute incentives, education and a_ philos- 
ophy of life which will once again secure 
the home, but on a higher level than ever 
before possible. 
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The Economist Looks at Religion 


Broapus MitTcHELL 


» lomo TLY I revisited, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-five years, a country 
neighborhood in Virginia with which I 
was familiar as a child. The family 
which I knew best had moved away, and 
their house, now in the hands of impover- 
ished cousins, was falling into decay. 
Other landmarks along the road were 
missing. I finally made out that a cow- 
shed comprised a part of another house 
[I had known. A small settlement of 
Negro cabins had disappeared with the 
exception of one shack with roof fallen 
in on a broken ridgepole. Fields that had 
been tilled were grown up in broomsedge 
and scrub-oak. 

Only the road was the same. Its mud 
holes were in the old places. Its bridges 
spanned the same gullies, though these 
were washed wider. 

I pushed open the door of the little 
church. . It was silent and empty except 
for green flies bobbing against the win- 
dows. The same little gasping organ was 
in its place, with dusty paper flowers on 
top of it. On the pulpit was a pile of 
Sunday school quarterlies, with the iden- 
tical lessons I had studied—Elisha with 
his bears set upon scoffing children, the 
sin of David, the golden calf and the rest. 
I remember the uncomfortable mornings 
when I had sat before a poor, limited 
woman who had tried to impress upon us 
the dire morals of these stories. 

Beside the quarterlies were booklets 
making an appeal for funds to aid super- 
annuated country clergymen. These con- 
tained pictures of circuit riders, saddles 
and saddle-bags, and many portraits of 
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bearded old gentlemen. Their devoted 
service in behalf of their flocks was re- 
cited. These had labored in God’s vine- 
yard, and should not now be left in want. 
They had been soldiers of the Lord, carry- 
ing His crusade. 

Had they been? I stopped and asked 
myself. What had their fifty years of 
circuit riding accomplished? They had 
seen the lands further impoverished, the 
roads were rutted, families moving to 
town and city, education only slightly bet- 
tered. How had their patience and exer- 
tion told in a fuller life for the average 
person in that community, for greater 
comfort and security? 

I concluded that I could give them 
something for pity’s sake, but not on the 
score of progress. 

The whole environment of my child- 
hood came back to me. Two themes ran 
through it—poverty and evangelical re- 
ligion. The first was the occasion of the 
second. We were still in the backwash of 
the destruction wrought by the Civil War. 
Life was a struggle for most families of 
our acquaintance. The one little rich boy 
stands out in my memory as an anomaly. 
My elders being lean of goods, they were 
anguished spiritually. Their economic 
want was sublimated, so far as they were 
able, into religious emotionalism. They 
cried out to God continually, and in this 
tried to find comfort. They went a step 
further. Economic sufficiency being un- 
attainable, it was declared superfluous or 
even wicked. A harsh and unlovely 
asceticism developed. Sympathies were 
narrow, thoughts intolerant. The veriest 
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infant was made acquainted with the 
lapses of the ancient Jews, and all God’s 
wrath at their behavior was thundered in 
his ears. 

A sweet atmosphere in which to grow 
up! Though I look back upon it with a 
shudder, and not without a measure of 
blame for individuals, I hope I have 
learned a tolerance toward them which 
they did not teach me. I know that this 
was a phase in the social history of the 
South, only one of the miserable conse- 
quences of war and a mistaken economic 
scheme of things. The revival meetings, 
which with dreadful drama sought to pull 
children down into the sorrows of their 
elders, were a result of cotton and slavery, 
secession and surrender. 

The old country neighborhood of which 
I first spoke is a backwater eddy, but in 
the South as a whole that day of poverty 
and piety is passing, or has passed. What 
is the lesson of it for those of us who 
tasted its physical bitterness and spiritual 
pathology, and yet find ourselves vigorous 
in the new era of growing plenty and 
freed minds? 

The lesson is, for the South at least, 
and I suspect more widely, that the pos- 
sibility of good arrived with advances in 
production and in fortunate economic 
contrivance, and never sprang from pray- 
ers flung up to God. The new deities are 
those of the Machine and Science, and 
very rightly, for they have given us more 
than scripture could. 

Here were the poor whites. I need not 
recount their story. It was one of neglect, 
banishment, ignorance, poverty—almost 
descent to the condition of aboriginees. 
With great doses of religion, they sank 
deeper into hopelessness. Came the cot- 
ton factory, which opened to them the 
door to cash earnings, neighborly contacts, 
a measure of self-respect. There have 
been plans for their betterment, some of 
them founded on religious motives, but 
all of these have waited upon material ad- 
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vance. The poor whites in the cotton 
mills have had to pass through deep 
waters, but I believe they are now emerg- 
ing, and again it is through economic 
forces and not through obedience to in- 
junctions to love God and be good. They 
are forming unions to secure shorter 
hours and higher wages, and these things 
spell righteousness. 

Well disposed people prayed for the 
amelioration of the fate of the Negro and 
formed societies to forward his education 
and fair treatment. But his liberation 
from chattel slavery came as the result of 
economic forces, and in the long years be- 
tween the Civil War and the World War 
he virtually marked time until a new turn 
of events, not looked for, befell him. Re- 
striction upon immigration and resulting 
demand for Negro workers to make steel 
and build automobiles have done more for 
the Negro than three centuries of Chris- 
tian prayer. First of all, in huge num- 
bers, he has moved away from his old 
vassalage on the land; he gets a job and 
a chance of a better job; he gets a good 
school and a degree of social recognition. 
There have been mishaps in the advance, 
of course, and will be many more, but 
looking at the American Negro from 
Gold Coast to Detroit, his notable apti- 
tude for religion has brought him noth- 
ing, and work opportunities have brought 
him all he has. 

I remember so well plans for making 
country life more pleasant. There were 
to be more schools, and these were to be 
centers of community activity. Roads 
were to be improved. The farm wife, it 
was alleged on good authority, cooked the 
family’s food laved in fat, and this was 
to be remedied by home economics ex- 
perts who would go from home to home 
with a new gospel of spinach and broiling. 
Isolation was to be overcome by clubs, 
fostered by main force. But little was 
accomplished. 
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Then, behold! The Ford automobile! 
Salvation in a new aspect! Its differen- 
tial was high enough to clear the ruts, its 
strong little heart refused to stop beating, 
its sinewy frame withstood wrenches and 
shocks, it thrived on neglect. It was 
cheap, and it became universal. It im- 
proved the roads under its wheels, in- 
creased the values of lands which it 
brought closer to markets, consolidated 
the schools which had remained divorced 
despite all pleadings, and gave the back- 
woods farmer a town and a thousand new 
neighbors. It brought him cash for 
perishable farm products, freedom from 
the old slavery to landlord credit, it put 
him in motion and invited him to “step 
on it.” 

Religious education in the South is 
different from what it used to be, and 


religion as a whole is tremendously 
diluted, Tennessee notwithstanding. The 
church used to be the whole voice of 
society, but now it finds its functions di- 
vided around between many social agen- 
cies—the factory, the school, the market 
and the club. 

It is fortunate that this is so. It makes 
for less anguish and more enjoyment. It 
does not make for wickedness, whatever 
that means. Prosperity is a blessing, not 
a curse. Only disappointed reactionaries 
can damn it, though of these there appear 
to be enough. If the church survives, in 
the South and elsewhere in America, it 
must be by clearing away the old frown 
and replacing it by a smile, and by recog- 
nizing that the love of God really means 
friendliness to the expanding world 
about. us. 





Character and Vocational Adiustment 


A. A. CAPONE 


OCATIONAL guidance work offers 

one of the finest opportunities to 
study life. Here one sees at first hand 
the results of our present agencies for 
character education. 

The first observation which attracts 
the attention of the vocational counselor 
is the discouraged attitude, the lack of 
self-confidence and the sensitive nature of 
most of the applicants who come for 
help. The case histories which follow 
tend to illustrate that such characteris- 
tics, including inertia, unco-operativeness, 
and pessimism, are very closely associated 
with vocational maladjustment and fail- 
ure. 


Case 1. A tall, fair Armenian, aged 
twenty-seven, with a slight scar on his 
face, came, feeling very much discouraged 
and depressed. He was a university 
graduate and author of a book on Life 
in Armenia and of editorials on Ar- 
menia’s present situation. At the time of 
the interview, he was quite depressed and 
was wondering what life was all about. 
He had had no opportunity to do work 
he liked to do. He wanted to teach, but 
since his graduation in June had only 
been able to do odd jobs, had had to work 
in restaurants to keep from starving, and 
borrowed money from friends but was 
very sensitive about borrowing any more. 


Case 2. A man of thirty years has a 
problem of maladjustment in business 
life. Educated at a military school, he 
graduated at nineteen. He has attempted 
various clerical business jobs, sometimes 
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with some success, usually with failure. 
At the outbreak of the war, he got a 
commission and served in France. He 
went to a service school in France, but 
failed to make good. He returned to the 
United States before the end of the war 
because of his poor record. He has had 
no work for eighteen months and is vir- 
tually supported by his mother. 

He impressed the counselor as an easy- 
going young man who was convinced 
that he was a failure in life and that it 
was impossible to make another trial at 
a job because failure was certain, which 
would add another black mark to his 
record. His mental attitude was prob- 
ably due to a combination of factors, 
but mainly to an infantile attitude toward 
life, expecting am easy berth and being 
unwilling to make the sacrifice necessary 
for an adult adaptation. 

Thus at the age of thirty years we have 
a man with good innate equipment ready 
to accept failure, due to certain unfor- 
tunate character traits growing out of a 
few early failures. 

Case 3. This case of a younger man 
may suggest a clue as to why some per- 
sons fail in making a vocational adjust- 
ment. 

A young man of nineteen was working 
in a department store. He is a tall, slim, 
well-appearing young man, but has a 
sluggish gait and careless demeanor and 
acts as though he were doing things 
under protest. He lives with his mother 
and four other children. One older sister 
is working; the father is not living at 
home, having left three years before be- 
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cause he could not get along with his 
wife. The boy says there is no chance 
for advancement in his present job. He 
is earning fourteen dollars a week, but 
his friends are earning eighteen and 
twenty dollars, and he does not see why 
he should be earning less. Tests indi- 
cate average intelligence, but above aver- 
age ability for mechanical work. He has 
no deeply rooted vocational interest, not 
much ambition, does not care what he 
does and has a vague feeling he might 
like wireless operating, radio work or 
photography. 

This case brings out two points. First, 
the dominance of the question of finan- 
cial reward in the boy’s mind, and second, 
the lack of any great desire or interest to 
do much of anything. His attitude sug- 
gested that he would be most satisfied 
with idling away his time provided he 
could manage to get some spending money 
from his folks. What has caused this 
attitude? A rather comfortable economic 
home situation and discord between 
mother and father offer some sugges- 
tions. 

These cases seem to indicate that fail- 
ure may be the cause of discouragement 
and loss of self-confidence, which in their 
turn may be the cause of further failure. 
Success and the thrill of achievement on 
the other hand seem to build up self- 
confidence and self-respect. Dr. William 
Burnham makes much of this principle in 
the field of education. In the field of vo- 
cational adjustment, case studies reveal 
this principle operating only too well. 

In a more mature individual, partic- 
ularly if he happens to be of a sensitive 
nature, failure or even the prospect of 
failure may affect the character of the 
person quite markedly. 

Case 4. Here is the case of a man 
forty-three years of age. He is very 
much discouraged and upset. He has 
been purchasing agent of a corset com- 
pany for eighteen years at a comfortable 
salary. He believes that the corset busi- 
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ness is on the decline and that the com- 
pany with which he is identified may have 
to be reorganized and that he may lose 
his job. He looks to the future with 
apprehension, realizing that his experience 
and training have been along very special 
lines and knowing that he will not be 
able to secure another satisfactory job. 

This man is a “self-made man” in the 
sense that with a rather limited educa- 
tional training, he has at his own expense 
fitted himself to be an expert in the cot- 
ton business and has held for many years 
a position where he has been able to use 
that special training and experience. He 
is a man of average natural endowment 
but with tastes and ambitions at present 
somewhat in excess of his ability. He is 
not aggressive and has been satisfied to 
remain in a fairly well paid job which 
promises reasonable promotion rather 
than to push forward to new work and 
associations. The psychiatrist finds noth- 
ing abnormal in any of his mental traits 
or characteristics or in his reactions to 
the ordinary experiences of life. Per- 
haps the outstanding trait of his person- 
ality is an easy-going acceptance of things 
as they are and too great a willingness to 
accept the status quo. His problem is 
one to be settled by professional advice 
from business rather than medical ex- 
perts. 

Two months later he appeared, feeling 
much better. He was still with his old 
firm but not fearful. 

This illustrates the situation of a man 
who was apparently happy and satisfied 
until the possibility of losing his job made 
him grow apprehensive and become very 
much discouraged. These attitudes caused 
him to give up many outside interests, 
and to become irritable and difficult to 
manage. 

Another fact which the vocational 
counselor soon discovers is that the voca- 
tional adjustment problem is only one of 
several major life problems that all nor- 
mal individuals have to contend with at 
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some time or other, and that maladjust- 
ment with any one of these problems will 
affect his ability to make satisfactory ad- 
justment in other problems. 

Case 5. A young man twenty-one 
years of age, a high school graduate, came 
to the Bureau because he wanted to 
change jobs. He was at present working 
in a large insurance company, where he 
had been for four months. His two pre- 
vious positions had lasted but five months 
and three months respectively. He now 
wanted to make another change, saying 
that he was convinced that office work 
was not the proper work for him, that 
he could not concentrate on his work, he 
forgot to do things he was told and found 
his mind wandering from his work. 
Among other facts in his history, we 
found that the young man was consid- 
erably worried over certain sex matters. 
The young man was encouraged to hold 
on to the job while the sex question was 
properly cared for. After this difficulty 
was cleared away, we were told that he 
was still on the same job and was getting 
along much better. 

Handied strictly as a vocational prob- 
lem, this young man no doubt would 
have developed into a shiftless and disap- 
pointed young man. He would have gone 
from one job to another without ever 
finding the thing he wanted. His real 
problem was sex, the vocational difficul- 
ties being merely the symptoms of this 
maladjustment. 

If it is true that certain personality 
characteristics stutcch as confidence, co- 
operativeness, energy, ambition, optimism, 
and pleasant disposition are definitely 
associated with successful vocational ad- 
justment, and apparently this is true, then 
business and industry have a genuine 
opportunity to function as constructive 
character building agencies. 

Case 6. A case which I heard cited 
will give a clue as to how one industry 
is developing character. A young lady, 


working on a job for which she was ap- 
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parently unfitted, realized she was not 
doing as well as the others on the same 
job. She became unco-operative, grouchy, 
and discouraged. At home she reflected 
the same distasteful situation. She was 
unsocial, moped about the house and 
made things generally unpleasant. As the 
result of some testing work going on in 
that particular industry at that time, she 
was transferred to a job for which she 
had a special aptitude. The results were 
striking, she became quite co-operative 
and friendly, was very pleasant, and even 
seemed to enjoy having visitors observe 
her at her work, an experience she had 
seriously objected to before. 

The following cases illustrate other 
types of problems which appear at the 
vocational office: 

Case 7. A young man eighteen years 
of age, physically well-built and strong, 
failed to graduate from grammar school. 
His father was anxious for his education 
and sent him to private schools. The 
boy says he does not like school, but pre- 
fers mechanical work. 

A mental examination shows the boy 
to have an I. Q. of 72. He shows poor 
ability for abstract reasoning, poor lan- 
guage ability, his best performance being 
with the mechanical tests, although even 
here the comparative ability was average. 

He had no serious emotional problem, 
although he was somewhat worried about 
the attitude of his father and had thought 
of leaving home. His father called him 
“bone-head,” “a fool,” and said that he 
“didn’t appreciate what he was doing for 
him.” 

The father, informed as to the mental 
condition of his son, was told that he 
should not expect too much. The boy 
was doing better in school than others 
with the same mental capacity have done. 
He was advised to send the boy to a trade 
school. The boy completed a first course 
in auto mechanics and is now working in 
a garage, apparently satisfied. This boy 
might easily have run away from home 
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and have been labeled the family black 
sheep, when as a matter of fact the father 
was the real problem. 

Case 8. A boy, aged eighteen years, 
was failing in school. His mother was 
discouraged and disappointed in him. 
He goes out very often and does not 
take his parents’ advice. He has had a 
long history of illness since five years of 
age, with a nervous episode which was 
somewhat similar to St. Vitus dance. 
The mother appears rather domineering, 
very talkative, and feels as though the 
boy is not appreciative of her interest in 
him. The boy has a motorcycle and goes 
out with a gang socially not his equal, 
according to the mother. The boy says 
his mother and father are puritanical, 
that there is constant irritation at home, 
with the mother always putting her finger 
in the pie and wanting to know every- 
thing he does, that there is nothing to 
interest him at home. He would like to 
live at a dormitory, away from home. 
Then he would get along better and 
would study more; now he is constantly 
“up in the air.” 

An interview with the mother revealed 
that she has strong, set ideas about mo- 
rality. She is very talkative. The grand- 
parents have lived in the home since 
Richard was five years of age. He was 
not a very strong and healthy child and 
received very much attention. He was 
always told what to do and how to do it. 
The mother says Richard has been hate- 
ful for several years and used to be 
nasty to both her and his grandmother. 
He wants to leave home, goes out nightly 
with his motorcycle, and goes out with a 
gang she does not like. She abhors smok- 
ing or drinking. 

Tests indicate an individual with 
Alpha score of 179 (very superior intel- 
ligence) ; he scored A on four other tests. 

This boy of high innate capacity is 
failing at school and is developing char- 
acter habits which, if not corrected, will 
probably lead him into antisocial conduct. 


The home and the mother are, of course, 
the source of the difficulty. 

Case 9. A boy of nineteen, tall and 
well-appearing, has feelings’ of uncer- 
tainty, is restless and does not know what 
he should do next. He says he is dis- 
satisfied with things and is not receiving 
the satisfaction he craves. His history 
shows a marked home difficulty. The 
parents are very strict, orthodox Swedish 
Baptists, and will not permit the boy to 
dance, play cards, smoke or go to the 
movies. He is allowed to play popular 
music on the piano, takes part in church 
dramatics, and attends socials occasion- 
ally. He has had a very unsociaf and 
limited gang life in high school. He is 
puzzled as to what he should do. Should 
he give in to his parents, or rebel com- 
pletely? He likes the company of girls, 
but is not interested in petting. He is 
very critical of his parents. He has only 
one boy friend at home (the son of the 
minister, supposed to be radical in his 
ideas), and is not at present attending 
college, but is a good student. 

These cases illustrate the fact that the 
parents are a very important factor in 
the development of personality character- 
istics. They may be the direct cause of 
vocational and social maladjustments. 

By way of summing up this discus- 
sion, I would like to make a few gen- 
eralizations which have been formulated 
as the result of my work as a vocational 
counselor : 

(1) Unemployment has a very demor- 
alizing effect on individuals. 

(2) Work which is too easy, which is 
non-interesting and monotonous to the 
individual will result in discouragement 
and ioss of ambition and may be the 
cause of unhealthy compensation in de- 
linquent conduct. 

(3) The young men who fail to make 
an adequate vocational adjustment are 
the young men who have not experienced 
the thrill of achievement and success. 
Recognized achievement or accomplish- 
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ment acts as a spur to greater achieve- 
ment. 

(4) Many character traits do not seem 
to be the result of direct character train- 
ing or education through class discussions 
or sermonizing, but are the result of suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful adjustments to 
life’s problems. Self-confidence, co-oper- 
ativeness and optimism do not seem to be 
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the result of formal education but are 
rather the result of successful vocational, 
social, and sex adjustments. 

(5) By providing opportunity for suc- 
cessful experiences in industry and by 
reducing to a minimum the possibilities 
of failure, industry can become an out- 
standing constructive force in religious 
education. 


OR that is the real moral problem that faces us. Where is the 

wisdom and the intelligence to use the power of science and 
the machine aright? In our whole moral tradition there is no an- 
swer. In all its profound plumbing of the human spirit, Christian- 
ity never faced that question. Of what avail is it to tell us to re- 
nounce the world, or to abstain from pleasure? We need an 
ethics of achievement and mastery ; we have only an ethics of con- 


solation. 


John Herman Randall, Jr., Our Changing Civilization, Stokes. 
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Religion and Vocational Success 


Joun M. Brewer 


LARGE share of any effort in the 

direction of adult education must 
be given to preparation for success in 
occupational life. While training for 
home membership, citizenship and the 
use of leisure time are of great impor- 
tance, preparation for vocational life, in 
the nature of the demand put upon all of 
us to earn our living, requires much prac- 
tical study and wisdom. 

The application of religion to this 
problem, however, is an almost unex- 
plored field and perhaps seems so incon- 
gruous that some readers may have read 
thus far out of mere curiosity. Yet if the 
ideal of bringing about the kingdom of 
God on earth is a valid one, this idea of 
earth must include harmonious relation- 
ships in the employed life of mine, store, 
factory, office and farm. 

That the connection is by no means 
remote is shown by a compilation of fig- 
ures made a few years ago in the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance of the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity. These data were gathered together 
from sources giving the actual recorded 
reasons for discharges from industrial 
establishments in 4,375 cases.* The fig- 
ures given in the sources studied were 
classified by the writer under two main 
headings: first, lack of skill or technical 
knowledge as applied to the job, and sec- 
ond, lack of job wisdom. These figures 
are shown in Table I. 

*Data based on statistics from Bulletin No. 45, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Employment 
Management Series, No. 6; and The Turnover of 
Factory Labor, by S. H. Slichter, Appleton, 1919, 
p. 184. Brief articles based upon these data were pub- 
lished in The Personnel Journal, October, 1927 and in 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, January, 1929. 
Reprints may be secured, price 10 cents each. 


TABLE I 
REASONS FOR DISCHARGE 
Lack of Skill or Technica! No. of 


Knowledge: Cases Percent 
TSMCOMIPOUEE 2 occ cccccecstns 1,110 25.3 
SNUNNIIS 5 ocean dor nccccscace 200 4.6 
Physically unadapted........ 170 3.9 
Spoiling work .............. 16 A 
ROEM sei adetess deue om aed 1,496 or 34.2 per cent 
Lack of Job Wisdom: 

Insubordination ............. 486 11.1 
General unreliability......... 453 10.4 
PII oe ous vin a ine'e ws 442 10.1 
jE RE ee ee Rare 317 72 
Trouble making ............ 179 4.1 
WRI gf ota cco cba wvaeentes 179 4.1 
Violation of rules........... 142 3.2 
CoE 5 4 ccncwacwanes 120 2.7 
IEE 0 k65 24 os cc keneuaes 104 2.4 
EMD. 5 ia cre kdniccn'vnlcenue 100 2.3 
IOS ooo 3 te eves aawes 91 2.1 
Loafing or sleeping.......... 77 1.8 
[yO errr eer rrr 23 5 
Habitual lateness ........... 17 A 
ES yer e 2,730 or 62.4 per cent 
Miscellaneous .......... 149 or 3.4 per cent 


In this tabulation we have considered 
“skill” to be the actual doing of the work. 
“Technical knowledge” is the science 
back of the work—the how—represented 
usually in industrial establishments by 
computations, use of blueprints, and ap- 
plications of the laws of physics and 
chemistry. By “job wisdom” we mean 
human relationships or social understand- 
ing: those qualities of character which 
ordinarily go deeper than skill or tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Our table shows clearly that while in- 
competence is the largest single cause, yet 
all the reasons that could possibly be 
classified as representing lack of skill or 
technical knowledge together total only 
slightly over one-third, while the causes 
based upon lack of job wisdom constitute 
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the controlling reason for discharge in 
about five-eighths of the cases. 

Now religion, if it is to modify con- 
duct, ought to be a powerful ally in the 
development of job wisdom. The great 
aim of religion being love for God and 
man, it should be the great source of 
ethics or generator of ethical conduct, 
and this ethical conduct in turn should 
spread itself over all of life’s activities. 
No phase of human living offers more 
opportunity for the exercise of ethical 
conduct than does the vocational. Not 
only is there an inevitable mutuality by 
which a man must produce goods: and 
services useful to other people in order 
to obtain his own living, but also co-oper- 
ative helpfulness is needed in almost 
every situation in vocational life where 
two or more people are associated to- 
gether. Businesses and industries suc- 
ceed when there is a spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation, and organizations 
fail when these are lacking. Further- 
more, the individual worker secures his 
own greatest service and promotion by 
virtue of helping others instead of hin- 
dering them. 

An inspection of the items listed under 
job wisdom reveals the ethical nature of 
the problems involved. Thus, proper sub- 
ordination for occupational purposes is 
clearly related to the Golden Rule. Un- 
reliability, laziness, trouble making, vio- 
lation of rules, carelessness, and all the 
rest are directly related to ethical con- 
duct. Such instances of misconduct can 
be cured when the religious influence is 
strongly entrenched in the life of the man 
or woman, whether employer or em- 
ployed. 

It seems to be a very common failing 
on the part of workers in vocational edu- 
cation to attribute too much general 
spread or transfer to these qualities listed 
under job wisdom. A person is supposed 
to have qualities of character which 


he can apply to almost any situation. But 
it may very well turn out that the care- 
fulness or the patience of a street car 
motorman is quite different from the 
carefulness or patience of an automobile 
mechanic. The question is at least worth 
raising, whether “job wisdom” should not 
be taught in a situation closely resembling 
the actual job. Psychological principles 
seem to favor the notion of close associa- 
tion of ideas and to disfavor the notion 
of depending upon transfer. 

The importance of these facts for vo- 
cational education is evident. What shall 
we say of an industrial school which 
gives half the time of students to the 
effort to develop skills, 30 per cent to 
classes in mathematics, drawing and sci- 
ence, and 20 per cent to general studies 
such as English, civics, hygiene and so 
forth, which last, of course, are non-vo- 
cational studies? I regret to say that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
at Washington is neglecting the wisdom 
factor in its analyses and in its plans for 
vocational education. We have elaborate 
analyses of such occupations as those 
connected with the mechanics of railroad 
equipment, but we search in vain in such 
analyses for any treatment of such topics 
as responsibility for good workmanship, 
human relations, how the establishments 
are organized, duty to fellow workers, 
employee organizations, obedience of 
rules, the question of honesty and steal- 
ing and the like. 

Even in professional schools, the job- 
wisdom factor is almost wholly neglected. 
The dean of a law school will say that 
every professor teaches legal ethics, but 
such incidental teaching is painfully in- 
adequate in view of the obvious neglect 
of ethics as shown in the present practice 
of the law. Some schools of business 
are beginning to pay attention to busi- 
ness ethics, but here again too often the 
teaching is incidental or general or is 
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given to the students only through occa- 
sional talks by the dean or lectures by 
noted men. 

It seems clear that the coming of the 
Kingdom will be appreciably accelerated 
when two specific lines of effort now 
largely neglected are sincerely under- 
taken. 

First, vocational schools everywhere 
should recognize that success cannot be 
founded upon mere skill and technical 
knowledge, and that positive dangers to 
society may come from such training 
without morale, wisdom and ideals. They 


must, therefore, set up situations in the 
teaching of their respective vocations in 
which the good and necessary qualities 
of character will be called into activity, 
and they must, by means of the case 
method or otherwise, bring to the atten- 
tion of their students the importance of 
ethical conduct as related to vocational 
success. 

Second, the churches and Sunday 
schools must relate religion to life, at 
least to the extent of calling into being a 
kind of ethical conduct which will mani- 
fest itself in vocational life. 











Can Religion Be Taught?* 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


aged RELIGION be taught? This 
proves to be a more searching ques- 
tion and much less easily answered than 
at first appears. It has all the implica- 
tions that Socrates suggested when he 
asked whether virtue can be taught. The 
answer depends both upon the nature of 
religion and the methods of education. 
If religion comes by way of inner illu- 
mination, independent of instruction, as 
some have held, then obviously it cannot 
be taught. If it is a response of the indi- 
vidual to the social values of his group, 
then it is a question as to how far any 
formal training can make certain of elic- 
iting such response. If there are tone- 
deaf persons who cannot learn music, 
may there not be emotionally stolid peo- 
ple who cannot sense the meaning and 
value of religion? 

If education is identified with the intel- 
lectual process of learning facts and cul- 
tivating analytic processes it may be pos- 
sible to achieve much knowledge without 
appreciation of idealistic values. There 
are men who know the literature of the 
Bible and the history of religion but who 
do not enter sympathetically into the as- 
pirations and ideals which these records 
signify to religious minds. There is 
much factual instruction that does not 
eventuate in idealistic motivation and ap- 
preciation. If there were any guarantee 
that knowledge about religion could se- 
cure religious feeling the case would be 
altogether simple, but experience does 
not justify this assumption. All religious 

*This article forms chapter 19 of Religion, Holt, 
1929. It is reprinted in response to numerous requests. 


Separate reprints may be secured, price 15 cents 
each. 
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educators have sufficient occasion to real- 
ize that something more is needed be- 
yond familiarity with biblical stories and 
theological doctrines. 

This fact is impressively illustrated in 
the futility of much of the current stress 
upon so-called character education. Set- 
ting forth the traits of courage, honesty, 
temperance, love and patience does not 
necessarily result in evincing these quali- 
ties in pupils. Knowledge of them may 
remain formal, isolated, barren. The 
very process of calling attention to them 
may result in fruitless sentimentality or 
even in aversion. If the end of education 
is to elicit these virtues as active and 
spontaneous forms of behavior the mere 
intellectual apprehension of them is in- 
sufficient. Not even a kind of competi- 
tive effort to excel in virtues pertaining 
to games and set projects of action as- 
sures their attainment. Bringing desir- 
able traits to consciousness in this way is 
in danger of defeating the end sought by 
creating conceit and priggishness. The 
desired naturalness may be frustrated by 
the very effort to instill these elements 
of character. 

Religion is so much a matter of atti- 
tudes and working habits that it is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation only by those vital 
and delicate processes in which knowl- 
edge is operative within a living experi- 
ence moving toward the fulfillment of 
interesting activities. Unless the will and 
emotions are enlisted, the ideas, however 
correct and important, are pale and inert. 
All classroom instruction involves this 
risk, and nowhere more than in the fields 
of morals and religion. It is an old say- 
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ing that we learn by doing, and for this 
reason education in the sciences goes on 
in laboratories and in concrete tasks. 
Similarly in the kindergarten, which has 
pioneered in so many new methods for 
the schools, the development of the child 
springs from his activity in doing things 
within the range of his power and inter- 
est. It is in the area of his spontaneous 
motivation that he experiences the joy of 
creative and progressive achievement. 
This principle remains fundamental for 
education at all stages and in all subjects. 
Knowledge is in a real sense a by-product 
and when it is obtained it becomes a tool, 
an instrument, in the system of activity 
through which it arose. When separated 
and abstracted from this concrete stream 
of interests it becomes dry and cold. 
Religious knowledge is no exception. 
The conceptions which have arisen 
through religious experience refer back to 
that experience and have no content or 
meaning apart from it. When abstracted 
from their historic and social setting they 
become mere counters and empty words, 
capable of endless manipulation without 
power of proof or refutation. In this 
lies the futility of much casual conversa- 
tion about religion and the disheartening 
discussions of many pretentious theol- 
ogies. Here is to be found the cause of 
the failure of much well-intentioned reli- 
gious education. Religion is a life-expe- 
rience, and without sympathetic partici- 
pation in that experience, its dogmas and 
formulas are lifeless and unappealing 
. much religious literature has per- 
manently lost its vitality for the present 
age because the modes of life which it 
reflects have disappeared . In the 
last century developments occurred that 
make it almost impossible for the col- 
lege youth to understand the religious 
vocabulary of their orthodox grand- 
fathers. The latter lived in a world of 
revelation and miracle, of supernatural 
authority and otherworldliness that is un- 
real and unintelligible to the new genera- 
tion, trained in physical and _ biological 
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science, in modern psychology and philos- 
ophy. Under these circumstances effec- 
tive religious education demands more 
than cleverness and proficiency in the 
technique of transmitting conventional 
literature and doctrine. Scholars in this 
field are keenly aware of this, but the 
task before them is radical and testing in 
the last degree. 

Religion is an evaluating attitude in 
which individuals of a group share. To 
this attitude some things are of highest 
importance and other things are of lesser 
value, or of no value at all. In every 
religious system, from the crudest to the 
most civilized, interests range themselves 
on a scale which is disclosed by noting 
the attention and care given to the vari- 
ous factors in it. This scale differs 
widely among different peoples. With 
some the supreme object is head-hunting, 
with others it is the sacrifice of a humble 
and contrite heart. In one age it is the 
attainment of welfare here and now. At 
the present time the development of indi- 
vidual and social life, free and rich, is 
the evolving ideal. The specific features 
of this ideal are stated variously, and are 
yet vague and inarticulate, but it is in 
this direction that aspiration is moving. 
Criticisms of our time as materialistic 
and lacking in spiritual insight indicate 
the craving that marks all finer minds. 
Perhaps just this outreaching quest is to 
be the chief characteristic of the religion 
that is forming, rather than insistence 
upon settled codes of rules and standards. 
The task of religious education then be- 
comes one of influencing people of all 
ages to share intelligently in this view, 
and in the effort to make it the chief end 
of thought and experimentation. 

How may such attitudes be instilled? 
Something more than analysis and mental 
exercise is required. A pervasive and 
earnest co-operation of the leaders of so- 
ciety is essential now, as in the past, to 
create an atmosphere and pervading spirit 
on behalf of religious living. If churches 
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and church schools are regarded as insti- 
tutions specializing in ancient lore and in 
impractical ideals, they are thereby cut 
off from the possibility of inculcating 
vital faith. There is evidence of pathetic 
confusion at this point in the most en- 
lightened communities of American life. 
Parents who themselves were reared in 
religious homes, but have lost the sense 
of the reality of the old religion, are 
sending their children to the churches for 
an hour on Sunday mornings to have 
religion “taught” to them. But what sig- 
nificant effect can be gained from such 
instruction, however competent and con- 
scientious, when the children return to 
homes where such subjects are treated 
evasively or lightly? Very early children 
feel the breach between the church and 
the home, or between the church and the 
school. Even a dignified silence, or an 
assumed interest will not long deceive 
them. They become restless and bored 
in being subjected to ideas and forms that 
do not appeal to their elders. 
Illuminating contrasts appear on the 
other side of family activities. In the 
world of sport, for example, there is no 
such perplexing indifference. These mat- 
ters have much space in the daily papers 
and are easy topics of conversation on 
all occasions. The heroes of the track, 
of the diamond and of the ring are fa- 
miliarly known and admired. Aviators 
are so much the center of attention that 
thousands of boys are dreaming of fu- 
ture exploits in the air, without any for- 
mal encouragement or instruction in the 
history of aviation. This kind of stimu- 
lation is the only kind that can make any 
interest dominant and commanding in 
society. It is achieved without conscious 
effort and it radiates through every type 
of home and stratum in society. Any 
interest which has this kind of approval 
and support rises toward the degree of 
intensity and universality which makes it 
a religious value. This is why industrial 
and commercial pursuits so generally cap- 
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tivate the imagination and the ambition 
of American youth. Financial success is 
respected on every hand, and the captains 
of industry are for most people the great 
men of the time. Such impressions do 
not have to be institutionally cultivated. 
They are generated by the popular run 
of attention. Other societies have by 
this sort of public opinion made rever- 
ence for scholars supreme, as was the 
case in old China; or they have given 
prestige to soidiers as France and Ger- 
many formerly did; or they have given 
superiority to artists as Italy has done in 
certain periods of her history. 

The pursuits to which adolescence 
turns reveal the commanding sentiments 
of any society, and the state of religion 
is shown by the number and quality of 
the young men who seek its offices as a 
profession. Dr. Robert L. Kelly, in his 
careful survey of theological education 
in America, found that recruits for the 
ministry come from rural and village 
communities, that they are from poor 
families, and that they are largely sec- 
ond-rate men. Furthermore, the 
churches in order to gain an adequate 
supply of ministers, subsidize theological 
training beyond that provided for any 
other profession, and means of self-help 
is given more than to any other class of 
student. If superior men pursue longer 
and harder courses to fit themselves for 
law or medicine with a prospect of a 
longer apprenticeship to gain lucrative 
positions, this fact can only be accounted 
for by the greater esteem in which these 
callings are held by society. Evidence of 
the place which religion has in the public 
mind is also found in the attitude of well- 
to-do parents with reference to the min- 
istry as a vocation for their sons. Often 
the idealistic appeal of religion has in- 
vited a young man to give himself to 
its tasks only to be checked by parental 
opposition. Or the youth has found, 


after some years of study for the min- 
istry, that he is regarded as forfeiting 
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better chances of success and social 
recognition. The young woman with 
whom he has fallen in love is not enthusi- 
astic over the prospect of being a minis- 
ter’s wife! Numbers of men now thirty 
or forty years of age once fully intended 
to enter the ministry, but later discov- 
ered (?) that they were better fitted for 
business or other occupations. The 
opinion which people have of ministers 
is an index to their feeling about reli- 
gion itself. Education of children and 
youth in a field whose leaders are at a 
discount can never reach maximum effi- 
ciency. It is lacking in the deeper 
sources of motivation and support. 

The meaning of this is that successful 
religious education involves the develop- 
ment of an aspiring and ascending reli- 
gious life. No elaboration of profes- 
sional technique through teacher training, 
or intensification of devotion on the part 
of teachers, or urgency of parents in 
merely sending their children to church 
schools, or devices to foster and force 
engaging interest, can compensate for 
lack of widespread religious conviction 
among the intelligent and idealistic peo- 
ple of the community. When these lead- 
ers—teachers, lawyers, doctors, social re- 
formers, writers, and merchants—are 
patronizing toward churches and minis- 
ters and church schools, religion is shorn 
of the first requisite to power. Only 
where there is a living social interest in 
a subject is it possible for that subjeect 
to be widely taught, and then there is less 
difficulty in reference to methods and 
curricula. That the foremost of religious 
educators are aware of these things may 
be seen in the studies they are making. 
They are investigating the nature of re- 
ligion itself as it has grown up in the 
course of human history; they are asking 
the psychologists to determine what foun- 
dations there are in human nature for the 
religious experience; they are attentive 
to experiments in general education to 
discover materials and methods for their 


own work; and they are deeply sensitive 
to the fact that in such a profound transi- 
tion as religion is now undergoing, the 
teaching of religion is involved with the 
task of generating a religion that is 
worthy to be taught. When religion is 
seen to be not so much a theory as a way 
of living, a body of attitudes rather than 
a set of ideas, a system of values more 
than a deposit of symbols and ordinances, 
a different conception of its inculcation 
becomes possible. 

Modern psychology has discovered 
many things about the learning process. 
It began to get light upon numerous 
mysteries when it undertook to under- 
stand how the lower animals learn. This 
learning came to be conceived in terms 
of the attainment of efficient behavior in 
the satisfaction of wants. The use of the 
maze revealed the fact that animals like 
the rat will make definite progress in 
mastering certain “problems.” When a 
hungry rat is placed at the entrance of 
the complicated runways which lead to 
the food box he is already provided with 
the stimulus to exploration. Running in 
and out of blind alleys, he succeeds after 
a measurable time in finding the food. 
On successive trials he shortens the time 
used in reaching the goal, and this facili- 
tation registers the fact and the rate of 
his education in that performance. By 
this proceess he is “conditioned” to the 
most direct route. While such achieve- 
ments show mental aptitudes, the mind 
of the animal is operative only through 
the whole complex reaction of the organ- 
ism. It is never a thing apart. All edu- 
cation is now regarded as such condition- 
ing, and in human beings as well as in 
lower forms it is bound up with a great 
number of factors, neural, organic and 
environmental. Higher up in the bio- 
logical scale the motivating interests may 
be more numerous and subtle than the 
simple hunger of the rat, but they operate 
in the same general way as stimuli to 
action. With human beings the pervasive 
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social interests of the group are among 
the most compelling incentives. Unless 
religious ideals have this kind of condi- 
tioning force, they do not awaken appro- 
priate and effective responses. It is well 
known that the approval or disapproval 
of the group is the most controlling influ- 
ence in human behavior, and therefore, 
it is impossible to develop religious indi- 
viduals in a non-religious society. 

It is often pointed out that in the fairly 
simple, homogeneous life of primitive 
men there is little difficulty in condition- 
ing children and youth to the ways of 
society. In later stages, where there are 
so many conflicting customs and cross- 
currents, the process is vastly compli- 
cated. Where the home, the school, the 
playground, and the newspapers work at 
cross-purposes with the churches, reli- 
gion is obviously handicapped in educat- 
ing persons in its attitudes and values. 
Such is the plight of religious institutions 
in much of the modern world. Only 
when their objectives are felt to be im- 
portant and integral with the whole of 
life can the churches attain that com- 
manding interest that is essential to the 
accomplishment of their educational en- 
deavors. That this fact is more or less 
clearly understood may be seen in the 
methods of various cults. They insist 
upon withdrawing pupils into their own 
undisturbed sphere of life in order to 
give opportunity for their views and 
practices to exert the desired effect. 
Many sects isolate their charges as far 
as possible from outside influences in 
order to gain that intensive training 
which molds the novices to their doctrines 
and practices. Some guard their pro- 
teges from opposing influences by warn- 
ing them against conversations and dis- 
cussions upon religious subjects. They 
thus build up psychological barriers 
against “the world” and “mortal mind.” 
All education seeks to some extent free- 
dom from the distractions of conflicting 
circles. The public school tends to take 
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possession of the child, to enlist his 
home, and to supervise his play and his 
leisure in such a way as to avoid inter- 
ference with its task. Advanced experi- 
ments in education, which seek to make 
the most enlightened types of civilization 
operative upon the child, seclude him 
from ordinary contact. A striking illus- 
tration is the newly founded private 
school of Bertrand Russell in England, 
who has taken a group of eighteen or 
twenty children of three or four years 
of age, domiciled them in his own home, 
and set about a program to continue 
through their adolescence. There is truth 
in the assertion of Dr. Watson, the be- 
haviorist, that if children are taken young 
enough and kept under a controlled 
environment they may be conditioned 
to any type of life desired. The use of 
sheltered and isolated religious instruc- 
tion may thus foster its own peculiar 
ends, and the history of religion wit- 
nesses to the perpetuation by this method 
in many diverse faiths. But if religion 
is to be integral with normal social life 
it must cultivate the religious values that 
are inherent in common experience, and 
its educational processes must have the 
intelligent and sympathetic support of the 
general public. Society cannot long en- 
dure systems of religious institutions that 
are out of harmony with its fundamental 
convictions and spirit. Education, for 
such alien and exclusive institutions, 
works against the stream. It is only such 
religion as is open to the light of day, 
and in unison with the basic ideals of the 
common life that can yield permanently 
satisfying religious education. 

Leaders in present-day religious edu- 
cation realize that they not only face the 
task of devising methods for religious 
training, but that they are also concerned 
with the development of a religion that 
can be successfully taught. They accord- 
ingly seek to enlist parents and minis- 
sters, and all available agencies, in rein- 
terpreting religion in keeping with the 
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demands of a scientific and socially moti- 
vated age. All progressive churches are 
increasingly responsive to this need. In 
the spirit of the public schools and of 
advancing knowledge in colleges and uni- 
versities, they discard from religion the 
superstition and magic that have entered 
into it in the past. They reject the as- 
sumption of external authority and of 
magical rites, of sacred mysteries and 
saving ordinances, of preternatural per- 
sons and exceptional miracles. None of 
these is capable of such rationalization as 
modern education involves. Stress is 
rather placed upon moral and practical 
values, upon regard for human person- 
ality, and the development of rounded 
and wholesome character. Intelligent 
religious preceptors are endeavoring to 
cultivate appreciation of the possibility 
of utilizing the marvelous achievements 
of modern science for the amelioration of 
human suffering and the elimination of 
the conditions that hinder the develop- 
ment of the natural powers of all mem- 
bers of society. To this end they are in- 
troducing the story of the discoveries 
and inventions that fill our present world 
with miracles of mastery and healing. 
The patient, heroic studies and experi- 
ments of such geniuses as Charles Dar- 
win yield materials of the most fascinat- 
ing character to illustrate the growing 
knowledge and control of nature on be- 
half of health and happiness. The service 
of scientific chemistry in producing and 
distributing pure food reveals values that 
have full religious meaning and appeal. 
The single-minded devotion of thousands 
of scientists to the discovery and spread 
of useful knowledge shows a concerted 
and widespread movement that invites 
the muses of all the arts in celebration 
of victories and triumphs certainly as 
worthy as those of any battlefield or 
patriotic exploit. And these are achieved 
for no selfish or national aggrandizement 
but for mankind. 

The developments of science have been 


so recent and so rapid that they have 
not as yet been assimilated into the gen- 
eral culture to a sufficient extent to make 
its methods and results familiar and 
appreciated for their deeper human 
values. They remain largely the posses- 
sion of specialists, and are couched in 
technical vocabularies that withhold them 
from popular appeal. The identification 
of science with critical, reflective thinking 
also seems to the traditional religious 
temper to be antagonistic to the attitude 
of faith and subjection to authority. 
Religion has so long exalted commands 
of super-rational powers that it cannot 
readily accept reasoned modes of life as 
adequate to its needs. Science also has 
added to this conception of the radical 
difference between its claims and that of 
religion. It has often had to make its 
way without the sanctions of religion and 
in opposition to them. In many quarters 
the view has prevailed that each has its 
own realm, and that no conflict can arise 
between them because of this funda- 
mental independence, but that this is due 
to the relative novelty of the scientific 
method and to the materials in which it 
works is becoming apparent. As the re- 
sults of science prove their value in the 
service of a larger and richer life for 
humanity, their practical religious value 
cannot be denied. Gradually science is 
understood to be primarily a method of 
liberating and furthering the very proc- 
esses and ends that religion cherishes. As 
this fact becomes clear, science stands 
forth as the means of realizing the goals 
of an enlightened faith. It does not 
furnish these goals, but it may assist in 
defining and fulfilling them. It is the 
process of reinterpreting both the ideals 
and the methods of reaching them that 
is now determining the enterprises of 
religious education. It can only be suc- 
cessful in popular esteem when it is 
judged in the light of these two phases. 
Men today crave adequate and moving 
religious philosophies of life, and intelli- 
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gent means of cultivating them for them- 
selves and for their children. They are 
not content to take either of them on the 
authority of the past, but are ready to 
respond to what proves fruitful and satis- 
fying in their experience. 

An experimental curriculum in which 
the writer has had some part may serve 
to make clearer the problems under con- 
sideration.. This curriculum was formu- 
lated with the conviction that religion is 
significant in the degree in which it is 
integral with the whole of life, and to the 
extent to which it emphasizes the values 
implicit in daily, common living. The 
method is that of utilizing the current 
experiences of the individual, and of em- 
phasizing in various ways those attitudes 
that are seen to be essential in promoting 
intelligent, harmonious, and joyous activ- 
ity in the members of society. The 
church school in which this plan is fol- 
lowed is in a city neighborhood of rather 
high cultural standards, with a fair mix- 
ture of children from homes of the pro- 
fessional and business classes. There are 
few from either extreme of poverty or 
wealth. The general atmosphere of the 
church is that of progressive, liberal re- 
ligion, and the teachers are largely per- 
sons of college training with experience 
as parents or professional educators. The 
summer vacation takes most of the fam- 
ilies away for all or part of the season 
and leaves the school nine or ten remain- 
ing months for its work. 

All classes study the vital, recurrent 
social relations, with material and prob- 
lems graded to the advancing experience 
and powers of the children. A wide 
range of subject matter is suggested to 
the teachers, according to the interests 
and capacities of the pupils. So far as 
possible the particular subjects of study 
are those that are suggested by the mem- 
bers of the classes from their contacts 
and work. In a large sense the plan fol- 
lowed might be called the “project 
method,” but the projects are those ac- 


tivities in which all are naturally and 
constantly engaged, rather than artifi- 
cially created or imposed activities. 

The home and its affairs is a natural 
subject at the opening of the autumn. 
The family is just returning from travel 
or summer camp, and the city home is the 
center of attention. Toys and books, 
daily routine, neighbors and surround- 
ings, have the charm of familiar things 
rediscovered. Free conversations bring 
out objects of interest and points of 
strain. Opportunity is afforded in the 
exchange of comments to discover and 
emphasize appreciation of parental love 
and care, of generosity or selfishness in 
the children’s treatment of each other, of 
the value of pets and their care, of the 
pleasure in pictures and works of art, of 
the concern for cleanliness and order, of 
the necessity for labor and mutual aid. 
Matters of health, thrift, hospitality ; the 
joy of co-operation, singing, reading, 
working together ; and an indefinite num- 
ber of actual situations and experiences 
give occasion for the children themselves 
to point out what is wholesome and de- 
sirable. Then from stories, examples and 
illustrations, the teacher may find confir- 
mations of the good and condemnations 
of the bad. From the first it is possible 
to show some reasons in the experiences 
themselves why they are good or bad. 
Regard for the reasonableness of moral 
judgments is of the greatest importance, 
to prevent them from seeming merely 
arbitrary, and to cultivate the habit of 
estimating right and wrong in appre- 
ciable terms. 

The weekday school is a welcome sec- 
ond topic. It is common to all, and it 
suggests a wealth of occupations, com- 
panionships, difficulties and enthusiasms, 
that carry their own problems and values. 
Appreciation of the task of the teacher, 
her helpfulness, patience, austerity at 
times; regard for the school property ; 
rules of the playground and of games; 
the studies themselves and the importance 
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of doing work regularly, neatly, and 
promptly; the desirability of truthful- 
ness, courtesy, and kindliness in dealing 
with others ; acceptance of the will of the 
group in choosing leaders or administer- 
ing discipline, these are some of the ques- 
tions always impressing children, contain- 
ing in miniature the world of social rela- 
tions and its most vital obligations. En- 
hancement of the school itself as an insti- 
tution that grows out of the needs of the 
home and that is required to enable peo- 
ple to get on in the world is worthy of 
note. There are special days of festivals, 
of celebration, of public exercises that 
fill the child’s imagination with the larger, 
mystical moods of his associated life. 
These are recalled and allowed their emo- 
tional reverberation. 

The third topic is the city. With the 
youngest children, the policeman, the 
street lights, the parks, the fire engines, 
suggest the aspects of the co-operative 
arrangements which are everywhere in 
evidence. Gradually more complicated 
features are grasped, such as taxes, elec- 
tions, building regulations, zoning, and 
public charities. Beyond these are the 
censor boards, police galleries, clubs, 
associations of commerce, courts of jus- 
tice, civic enterprises of idealistic kinds, 
public welfare movements, temples and 
churches. 

The fourth subject is the larger com- 
munity, the state and the nation. The 
uniformed postman, calling every day at 
the door of the home, is a kindly and 
important representative of Uncle Sam. 
Railroads, airplanes, national highways, 
pure food regulations, soldiers, ships, 
public lands, politics, foreign trade, cus- 
toms, patents, copyrights, penal institu- 
tions, education, marriage, health laws, 
are some of the abundant subjects that 
touch the life of every child and offer 
invitations to his imagination and his 
moral idealism. 

These social experiences, discussed in 
each grade in ways suited to the knowl- 


edge and interest of the children, bring 
the program to the Christmas season, 
where the spirit of all these social situa- 
tions may be related to the world-per- 
spective of the Christian religion. The 
Christmas festival is so universal in our 
society, so brilliant and laden with gifts 
of good-will for all, that the celebration 
of the birthday of Jesus marks at once 
the culmination of the best impulses in 
all institutions. In terms of his person- 
ality and teaching, and the unfolding 
of his cause, it sets a natural course of 
study for the whole winter season. His 
life and that of his followers, expressed 
in the churches which have sprung from 
his religion, yield rich material for varied 
and vital instruction through the “church 
year” which comes to its climax at 
Easter. 

Springtime naturally calls attention to 
the great life of nature, with miracles 
of the awakening earth, sprouting of 
seeds, springing forth of flowers, return 
of birds and the release of the energy 
and joy of a marvelous creative life. The 
abundance of scientific information 
wrought into story and song, into parable 
and pictures, affords treasures of knowl- 
edge and religious imagery sufficient for 
endless reflection and inspiration. 

It is not claimed that there is any spe- 
cial importance in the order of these 
topics, except that they are suggested by 
the environing experience of all persons. 
The general theme of religion as here 
conceived is that of intelligent, rich, and 
vital living. The religious life has no 
peculiar content of its own, for it is just 
a way of meeting and entering into all 
the basic relations of common life. It 
is differentiated by its approach and 
spirit, by its idealization and its evalua- 
tions. There is no other subject matter 
for it than that found in the public 
school, in the neighborhood activities, 
and in the fields of art. Failure to recog- 
nize this has made religion seem some- 
thing separate, mysterious, and negligible. 
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The church school has much in common 
with the weekday school, yet it is as 
different as a special art school or music 
school. Like them it intensifies instruc- 
tion through emphasis upon certain atti- 
tudes and materials drawn from the com- 
mon store. 

Such a curriculum offers continuous 
interaction between the church school and 
the home. The questions raised are just 
those which intelligent and right-minded 
parents constantly have occasion to talk 
over with their children, and they are 
matters which emerge in all thoughtful 
and fruitful conversation. Moreover, 
they invite such candor and frankness as 
characterize all matter-of-fact discus- 
sions. It is no longer expected that reli- 
gious instruction should always be cock- 
sure and pretentious of absolute answer 
to all inquiries. Free companionship with 
the child is the only valuable relation for 
teacher or parent, and in such companion- 
ship there is frequent opportunity on 
sides to confess ignorance or uncertainty 
and to suggest that the search for infor- 
mation be made a joint enterprise. One 
of the most educating and stimulating 
situations any person can encounter is 
that in which he faces the responsibility 
and opportunity of bearing a real part in 
discovering knowledge, or formulating a 
judgment, or deciding on a course of 
action. 

In one sense the church school should 
be less a “school” in respect to primarily 
imparting information. Instruction 
might possibly be secondary, since the 
chief concern is to develop desirable atti- 
tudes and forms of behavior. On this 
account there should be other means em- 
ployed in addition to class work. The 
general exercises are worthy of more 
time and care than they usually receive. 
In connection with the curriculum out- 


lined above, there is a specially arranged 
program of songs, readings and prayers, 
one for each month, built upon the cen- 
tral theme and interest of that period. 
Dramatization has been used for many 
years and the music has been conducted 
by professional musicians. Parties, pic- 
nics, excursions and clubs have been 
used. All such aids assist in making the 
church an attractive and appealing place 
to children and youth. 

A genuine, intelligent and spontaneous 
loyalty to the institution and its work is 
essential to the desired results. But this 
cannot be secured by the teachers and 
children in isolation from the church 
itself, or from the home and social circles 
that directly or otherwise affect the child. 
Unless religion has the respect and un- 
derstanding support of the environing 
agencies with which it is thus related, it 
can only accomplish its ends partially and 
haltingly. The great religious concepts, 
such as righteousness, love and God, have 
no content aside from socially condi- 
tioned emotions. They become meaning- 
ful and persuasive only where the lives 
of individuals are set in some group, be 
it large or small, where there is the sense 
of commanding values, the realization of 
which determines the success or failure 
of life itself. Mankind is now under- 
going the profoundest intellectual revo- 
lution that it has ever experienced. No 
wonder there is confusion and uncer- 
tainty. No quick or easy solution is 
likely to appear, but there are signs of 
a gradual reconstruction which may even- 
tuate in a clarified and unified faith, built 
upon the values that are found to be 
necessary to wholesome, idealistic living. 
Religious education may aid in this re- 
construction, and it will itself be facili- 
tated by every step taken in this direc- 
tion. 
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Art Education and Character Integration 


Ray B. Carson 


ITH the acceptance of mental hy- 

giene as a working force in the cur- 
riculum of the newer schools, it has been 
found that the creative subjects offer the 
best field for its use. When a child cre- 
ates under conditions that give him free- 
dom, he reveals his complete individual- 
ity and from these sources are discovered 
the foundations upon which to build for 
a more harmonious mental life. 

The modern definition of art education 
is a creative activity which affects the en- 
tire educational process, a means of re- 
leasing the creative impulse without 
weighing it with adult measurements of 
esthetics and technique. Art education 
then has parallel significance with char- 
acter education, in that it aims at the de- 
velopment of personality through the 
harmonious functioning of the mental 
faculties. How, then, can the modern 
art educator combine these two objectives 
in his work? 

In the past, emphasis was placed upon 
the development of technique and es- 
thetic presentation imitating adult stand- 
ards. Originality of expression was par- 
tially submerged in routine lessons in 
line, tone, color and composition, and the 
child’s naive prescience led him to imi- 
tate, thus losing his inner faculty to cre- 
ate. The modern teacher knows this and 
has discarded old criteria and with his 
artistic background as a starting point, 
has turned to anthropology, ethnology, 
sociology and genetic psychology for a 
deeper understanding of the postulates of 
creative productivity. He finds that the 
child’s natural artistic expressions are 
spontaneous and similar to some of the 
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expressions of primitive art. With this 
insight, he builds a new method, freed 
from traditional instruction and embrac- 
ing opportunities for natural develop- 
ment. He rejects the old manner of ex- 
ploiting the child artist and his work and 
substitutes a broader and more scientific 
attitude toward the productions of the 
child, using them for observation and 
measurements of vital importance to ele- 
mentary pedagogy and psychology. 

In considering the curriculum of the 
newer schools, in the light of present sci- 
entific research, the creative subjects 
show the child in his clearest revelation. 
The more formal subjects readily condi- 
tion the child with imitative processes 
and only occasionally does he reveal his 
inner rhythm, and then it is so confused 
with traditional reactions that expert edu- 
cators alone can read the signs. This, 
fortunately, does not hold true in the cre- 
ative work made possible by freer art 
education, where the child externalizes his 
inner thoughts and capabilities without 
scholastic inhibitions. The results are 
sincerely revelatory. Hence each draw- 
ing becomes a persorral document of im- 
portance in understanding its creator. 
Pestalozzi startled the educators of his 
day by reading character from children’s 
drawings, but his delineations were mea- 
ger for lack of a defined psychology to 
interpret them. Several major studies 
along this line have been made by 
Kerschensteiner, Weinbauer and Pralle 
in Germany, based on surveys in the 
schools of Munich, Prague and Ham- 
burg, by Radice in Italy and Guyan, and 
by Binet and Luquet in France. Minor 
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surveys have been made by American 
psychologists along more specific lines of 
child artistry. The new psychology has 
strengthened this field of exploration by 
enlarging the method of interpretation 
and giving scientific methods for reme- 
dial work on the factors that hinder free 
creation. 

During the kindergarten and _ first 
grade training, the drawings exhibit only 
the rational content; that is, the normal 
qualities that compose a representation, 
without personal delineation of character. 
These are scribblings, memory-pictures 
or pictographs and are considered as 
forerunners of writing. In the second 
year, the drawings show the beginnings 
of associative content, revealing the 
things that lie closest to the child’s inter- 
ests and thinking processes. This asso- 
ciative content offers the material for 
analysis and interpretation. If the child 
has inner harmony, or integration, the 
drawings express a rhythm that the 
teacher-artist immediately recognizes; if 
not, a definite arrhythmy is apparent. 
Mature art standards are set aside in 
studying this material and any esthetic 
appeal is discounted as being imitative. 
The content becomes the center of analy- 
sis, upon which the teacher uses his 
knowledge of child psychology and men- 
tal hygiene. 

The studio is closed for the day and 
the teacher eagerly studies a bundle of 
personal documents, made by the differ- 
ent groups. Out of the twenty drawings 
from the second grade there are eight of 
airplanes, animal pictures, picnics, ladies 
promenading, ball games, football scenes 
and the usual activities within the child’s 
experience. Here is a drawing, however, 
of coast guards manning a speed boat 
armed with machine guns, and displaying 
an injured man on the deck beside sev- 
eral cases of bottles. Where did this 
seven-year-old boy get these ideas, so far 
removed from his natural experience? A 
call from the window above the play- 


ground, and presently the artist is ex- 
plaining his reasons for drawing this pic- 
ture. It is very simple! He had vaca- 
tioned in Florida and daily had seen 
speed boats patrol the coast and had 
heard feverish account of battles between 
rum runners and the coast patrol. Idea- 
tion! Whence does it spring? What 
effect does it have on the mentality of the 
preadolescent? Does it color his daily 
life, his interest in the classroom or his 
social life on the playground? What is 
his behavior at home? The teacher com- 
pares this document with reports from his 
other instructors and his home. Yes, this 
potential artist of life is becoming a 
problem in other classes, is domineering 
to excess upon the playground, and his 
home reports recurring nightmares peo- 
pled with robbers, murders and kindred 
fears. 

Five years ago, the writer first noticed 
unhygienic ideation in children’s draw- 
ings. It began with an angelic faced 
boy continually drawing hold-ups and 
murders. At first this was a shock and 
the first impulse was to restrict such sub- 
ject matter; then it occuired that it 
would be saner to release these ideas than 
to repress them. This boy, upon inquiry, 
was found to be a problem throughout 
the school, and a connection was clearly 
seen between his behavior pattern and his 
source of ideas. At that time, the tech- 
nique of mental hygiene was little un- 
derstood by educators, and an humble at- 
tempt was made to replace these ideas by 
those of a healthier quality. The re- 
sponse to this remedial program was 
salutary and his behavior gradually ac- 
quired a normal tone. Another case pre- 
sented itself in a fifth grader, who was 
gradually falling behind his group in sev- 
eral subjects through lack of expressive 
powers. His ideation and technique in the 
art class were noted to be inhibited to a 
large degree, and continuous effort was 
made to release his creative abilities. In 
consequence, he improved immediately 
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and found joy in his new freedom. Sev- 
eral months later, his father visited the 
school to inquire if a change for the bet- 
ter had been noted, as he had improved 
in attitude at home to a surprising ex- 
tent. His grade teacher began by show- 
ing the father his drawings, which dis- 
played fertility of idea and rhythm in 
movement. The father looked askance 
at them and asked to see his work in 
arithmetic, spelling and writing. He was 
bewildered at the improvement in all his 
work. The boy had been released 
through his artistic expression. 

Such cases are daily occurrences at the 
present time, with the over-stimulation 
of the movies, radio and cheap literature 
so attractively advertised that parents are 
duped by it. All these artificial presenta- 
tions color the child’s thoughts, and in 
turn are manifested in a general demoral- 
ization that intimates future conflicts. 
The fortunate thing is that they do reveal 
themselves in art work and, being under- 
stood and traced to their source, can be 
corrected. The progressive teacher rec- 
ognizes that it is in his power to help 
eliminate the vicious in art and to fur- 
ther hygienic ideation, that every idea ex- 
ternalized that departs from the natural 
is in need of remedial attention. 

The future of art education, and edu- 
cation in general, holds many possibilities 
for the use of mental hygiene. It pre- 
supposes an entirely new attitude on the 
part of the educator toward his chosen 
field. The artist-teacher has been re- 
placed by the teacher-artist in the newer 
schools. Yesterday, he was in the fore- 
ground, smothering the child’s creative 
impulses with technique and subject mat- 
ter beyond his comprehension; today he 
is in the background, a witness to cre- 
ative processes, an occasional guide at the 
proper time, observing and noting the 
intravertive and extravertive revealings 
of his children and conversant with the 
curriculum so that he may synthesize his 


subject with the factual knowledge ac- 
quired. He keeps in constant touch with 
the group productivity throughout the 
school. 

Instead of putting something into the 
child, he begins with what exists. This 
natural expression is observed, sounded 
and tested for co-ordination. If it is 
there, well and good; if not, some one 
point can be found where integration ex- 
ists. Upon this point he builds, seeking 
to reach the dynamic source of the indi- 
vidual and from this build to something 
better. He does not force the child be- 
yond his natural growth, for through ex- 
perience he has learned that when this 
educational pressure is removed the child 
reverts to this genetic development. In 
other words, the teacher respects the bio- 
genetic law of development, and has the 
freedom from time limitation to let it do 
its perfect work. 

From the fifth or sixth grade on, the 
child begins to withdraw, and he intro- 
verts during periods of free expression. 
He is afraid of revealing himself. He 
has become self-conscious, and conse- 
quently the greatest delicacy is necessary 
in freeing the inner self. Here the teacher 
becomes the friend, the confidante of the 
artist, understanding the hidden meaning 
of each line and curve in tree, cloud or 
flower. The child’s joy is fully shared, 
and fresh courage and impetus are given 
in a companionable way. This is “trans- 
ference” carried to creative heights. It 
becomes the key to self-realization for 
the child. 

Throughout the child’s school experi- 
ence, the art teacher tests his products, 
and compares his findings with other edu- 
cational test results. Generally speaking, 
his returns are nearly parallel with. other 
psychological test material, for his esti- 
mates are based on the mechanical and 
intellectual. The teacher-artist holds that 
there can be no standard for artistic 
achievement where emotion and intuition 
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are involved, knowing that the artist him- 
self is the only judge from that point of 
measurement. The mechanical and intel- 
lectual findings form another valuable 
link in the chain of scientific measure- 
ment, for in them he can study and meas- 
ure inhibition and exhibition at its 
source, perception and apperception, the 
confusion and nervousness at times at- 
tendant with extraversion, psychomotor 
control, visual memory, the association 
of ideas and the interference of this asso- 
ciation. These, he finds, are the postu- 
lates of individual style in expression, 
and are the controlling factors of char- 
acter integration. 

With a scientific and working method 
to interpret these factors and an appre- 
ciable artistry of his own, he has the tools 
for a school and social task of high im- 
portance. He treads upon comparatively 
unexplored territory, but in the studios 
of the newer schools throughout the 
world he is patiently collecting data, ob- 
serving the creative impulses at their 
fountain head, and from this vital labora- 
tory he will contribute definite knowledge 
to the esthetic and scientific sources of 
creative expression. For the study of 
mental hygiene and character education, 
he offers the least obstructed avenue for 
intensive observation of the contact point 
between inner conception and outer mani- 
festation. Full results can be expected 


when the teacher-artists co-ordinate their 
artistic faculties with a thorough knowl- 
edge of psychology and mental hygiene. 
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Adult Education a World Movement 


Oro J. PRICE. 


T MAY surprise some to learn that a 

deliberate purpose to educate, sys- 
tematically, adult populations, has laid 
hold of a more or less considerable 
group in the most of the nations in the 
last few years. This was evidenced at 
the first meeting of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education at Cambridge, 
England, August 22 to 29, where some 
four hundred representatives of more 
than forty nations gathered to discuss 
aims, motives, materials, and methods. 
The World Association has been in ex- 
istence ten years but has not previously 
attempted a world conference. From the 
point of view of attendance and arrange- 
ments, the conference was a_ success. 
From the point of view of fellowship, 
it was a great international achievement. 
Considered in the light of a conference 
to agree upon standards of adult educa- 
tion, little was accomplished. The prin- 
cipal groups, however, had opportunity 
in the general sessions to exploit their 
own problems and achievements. The 
group discussions on _ special phases 
brought together in an intimate way per- 
sons whose interests were akin. But the 
field was too varied and too full of indi- 
vidual problems to allow any findings of 
significance that could be agreed upon. 
Those of us whose special interest was 
in religious education were looking in 
vain for a group discussion on this sub- 
ject, until an extemporized meeting the 
last day was called by those whose work 
lay in that particular field. 

The widest variation in the aims of 
adult education appeared throughout the 
conference. Of course, all agreed that it 


means the education of adults, but in In- 
dia and Russia adult education means 
primarily war on illiteracy, as in both 
nations the large bulk of population is 
wholly illiterate. In Great Britain, adult 
education means primarily “workers’ edu- 
cation,” or the sharing of the culture of 
the age with wage earners whose early 
opportunities were largely neglected in 
youth. In the United States, adult edu- 
cation means the continuation of learn- 
ing throughout life with more or less 
definite bent in the direction of the voca- 
tional. In all radical circles (which, by 
the way, were not largely represented at 
Cambridge), adult education means the 
preparation of the workers to share in 
the bringing about of a change in the 
social order. The radical groups gener- 
ally concerned themselves with Karl 
Marx’s doctrines of socialism and regard 
the conventional cultural studies as be- 
longing to an outlived era or as the worn- 
out clothes of a dying bourgeoisie. The 
National Council of Labor Colleges of 
Great Britain very frankly call their pro- 
gram “education for emancipation,” and 
their job, as illustrated by the cut on the 
cover page of their bulletin, pictures the 
toiler with a broom cieaning out the dust 
of ages—“the governing class ideas.” 
While these may be said to be the 
main trends, there are many shadings of 
the movement. For example, “training 
for living,” “for the enlargement of life,” 
“for the growth of personality,” and “for 
the enrichment of life” were phrases that 
were frequently repeated by speakers 
from many lands. Adult education is to 
prepare adults to understand and to share 
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intelligently in the activities of the social 
order as in the Folk High Schools of 
Denmark; and education to help the 
modern man adapt himself to a civiliza- 
tion, the outstanding feature of which 
is constant change, was set forth by Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick of Teachers College. 
Education to enable the worker to use 
harmlessly and profitably his increasing 
amount of leisure time, was urged by 
American speakers. Education that pre- 
pared for citizenship, and for more effec- 
tive work in vocational lines, and adult 
education of the propaganda type to pre- 
pare the mass mind for mass movements, 
whether political, economic or social— 
these are some of the many views on 
adult education as expounded by the 
various national representatives. 

As to the materials of adult educa- 
tion, the variations were equally wide and 
ranged from New Testament Greek, de- 
manded by the young Welsh miners, to 
current topics or the science of boxing. 
It was generally agreed that education is 
not the accumulation of facts or skills, 
save as these facts and skills develop per- 
sonality. All of which means, of course, 
that instruction which cannot be used in 
the living processes of the learner is not 
education at all. German educators are 
making a careful statistical study of the 
subjects which the “workers” choose to 
follow up. England has been observing 
these choices for many years, and finds 
fluctuations that follow more or less the 
popular interest. The recent report of 
the English Board of Education shows 
that in number of students in the Eng- 
lish classes, domestic arts lead all other 
subjects, with physical exercise second, 
literature and language third. Handi- 
crafts, music and health subjects come 
next, with economics far down in the 
list. In some countries, economics takes 
a high position, due supposedly to the 
measure of interest in the labor move- 
ment. It was clear from many of the 
subjects studied in the movement as a 


whole, why the more radical groups that 
are out to change the social order were 
not present in large numbers. It was 
also frequently reiterated that it was not 
so much a question of what was taught, 
as the question of meeting first the im- 
mediate and felt needs of the adults; 
that any subject, seriously pursued, 
which touched creatively the lives of stu- 
dents, whether art, politics, literature, 
drama, music, history, sociology, home- 
making, finances, or what not, was in 
the best sense adult education. While 
nothing in the line of religious subjects 
was discussed in the general meetings, it 
was clear that the group in Cambridge 
represented definitely religious motives 
on the whole. This was seen in the ut- 
terances of Doctor Albert Mansbridge, 
President of the World Movement for 
Adult Education, and in the statements 
of a few other speakers, especially Danish 
and Polish representatives. As to meth- 
ods, the academic school room atmos- 
phere of “learning lessons” was univer- 
sally condemned. Failure is written large 
over all the attempts to take the “dry as 
dust,’ scholastic teaching methods to the 
adults. Experience had taught that only 
as self-expression, discussion, research, 
reports, criticisms, were used was any 
worth while interest maintained. In other 
words, in adult education, many of the 
methods of the “new education” are as- 
sumed as a sine qua non from the out- 
set. The aim is to secure intelligent 
thinking on the part of the taught. “Bet- 
ter discover a flower yourself in a wil- 
derness than to be led around in a beau- 
tiful garden,” is the way one of the 
Danish speakers expressed the true 
method of adult education. Basil Yeax- 


lee expressed the same thing when he. 


advocated “allowing students to take 
months to find out for themselves what 
they could be told in five minutes.” 
Adults live in a world of experience. 
They gather their daily nourishment for 
the intellectual and emotional life out of 
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the informal living which they carry on. 
They also learn best in the informal man- 
ner, even in classes where they pursue 
definite subjects. Yet these study groups 
are not without the habits and instincts 
of real scholarship. The published out- 
lines for reading and research used in 
the tutorial classes in Great Britain would 
do credit to many a post graduate school. 
The bibliographies given to these work- 
ers’ classes repiesent the best in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, literature and economics. 
The grasp of these subjects is made pos- 
sible by reason of adult experience in the 
world of action. The very best men in 
England, like R. H. Tawney, G. D. H. 
Cole and Albert Mansbridge, are proud 
to be identified with them. As a com- 
ment on the effectiveness of English 
“workers’ education,” the writer was in- 
formed by one who had spent a large 
part of his life in the movement, that 
two-thirds of the Labor Party members 
of Parliament had received their train- 
ing in the tutorial classes offered by the 
Workers’ Education Association. 

Adult education is slowly building new 
institutions. The Danish Folk High 
Schools, which are more centers for im- 
parting the art of living than schools in 
any technical sense, are well known. 
Workers’ Colleges in England are now a 
recognized feature of the national edu- 
cational system and as such receive 
grants from the government. Maurice, 
in the fifties of the last century, founded 
the first of these colleges in London. 
Ruskin College at Oxford came next. 
Now practically all the countries repre- 
sented reported experiments with adult 
education in these institutions, which are 
winning recognition from governments 
and from academic circles. 

Adult education is emphasizing the 
educational values of travel. Americans 
are not the only travelers. A Travel As- 
sociation among the workers of Holland 
has eighty-one thousand members, twenty 
thousand of whom had been abroad this 


year before the Cambridge Conference 
opened. When they go abroad, they live 
in the homes' of the workers of France, 
Belgium, Germany or England, as the 
case may be, and thus come to have a 
sympathetic understanding of the lives 
of the people in these lands. What the 
Dutch are doing in this regard, the Brit- 
ish, French and Germans are also doing. 

Adult Education Associations are 
found in every country. Bavaria, at Mu- 
nich, organized one in 1896; Great Brit- 
ain organized the Workers’ Education 
Association in 1903, and has beside this 
a long list of National Associations de- 
voted to various kinds of adult educa- 
tion. The British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation, of which Lord Haldane was Pres- 
ident until his death last year, was or- 
ganized in 1920 to work in the fields of 
research and publicity. In setting forth 
the aims of this movement, the official 
statement says, “Exactly as in 1870 pro- 
vision was made for the universal in- 
struction of the nation’s children, so, 
one-half a century later, it has become 
not less imperative to make provision for 
the education of the adult population.” 
This statement further describes the 
adult education movement as “the result 
mainly of a fusion into one force of the 
powers which arise from labor and schol- 
arship.” 

Summer schools, where series of lec- 
tures are held for representatives of 
labor unions, and week-end schools with 
shorter courses of study are frequent in 
European lands. One note that was 
sounded in many messages was that the 
management of adult education must re- 
main in the hands of the students them- 
selves. The danger of allowing the uni- 
versities, with their concepts of formal 
and prescribed education, to dominate the 
movement, was widely felt. In other 
words, no existing institution can satis- 
factorily carry on adult education—it 
must create its own institutions. The 
suspicion lest the promoters have some- 
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thing to “put over”’ is likely to defeat the 
best efforts, unless this suspicion is fore- 
stalled by self-determination from the 
first. When this is done, university 
teachers can be used, so far as they make 
good. The leaders of this movement 
must “respect the integrity of the unso- 
phisticated mind.” There is to be no pity, 
no handing down something to the un- 
privileged by those who have abundance. 
If we hold fast to the distinction between 
scholarship and education, some of the 
best educated people that we have are 
among the workers who have not seen 
the inside of a college. It was clear 
throughout the conference that those of 
experience felt that the teaching of 
adults was not as much a giving process 
as a co-operative undertaking. The iden- 
tification of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities with this work is a striking ex- 
ample of typical British democracy. The 
statement was made on the best of au- 
thority that only once had adult educa- 
tion had any mention in a meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges and 
that it then aroused no interest, due, the 
speaker believed, to a tradition that a 
gulf is fixed in America between town 
and gown. This gulf has been bridged 
by the British Universities. The demand 
came from the workers themselves that 
they be permitted to share what the Uni- 
versity had to give. One cannot help 
wondering if the style and effectiveness 
of some of the British writers, to men- 
tion only Tawney and Cole, and of 
American writers, such as Will Durant 
and Everett Dean Martin, are not due 
in part to what they have received from, 
as well as given to, the adult pupils with 
whom they have worked. 

But, someone is thinking, what about 
our University Extension work reaching 
its many thousands? Is not this adult 
education? Have we not five times as 
many adults pursuing studies in one form 
or another, as there are students working 
for degrees in institutions? Granted that 


this is true—with all our democracy, is 
there any evidence that our university 
men are working with or interested in 
the education of the wage earner, or in 
getting his point of view in the matter 
of the philosophy of living? The vast 
mass of our people are coming to be in- 
dustrial workers. There is something in 
the industrial world that raises questions 
concerning the very foundations of our 
culture and our civilization. We find it 
all the way from Soviet Russia down to 
our highly paid workers, with their eight 
hour day and five-day week. If one 
wants to find the focus of all adult edu- 
cational efforts as it exists in other lands, 
it lies at this point. Does it concern 
America? With our policy of offering 
free education to everybody up to eigh- 
teen years and with our correspondence 
schools, Ohautauquas and university ex- 
tensions, we seem to be going serenely 
along unmindful of the millions who are 
tied to one machine today and to another 
more productive machine tomorrow. 
May there not be a place for adult edu- 
cation which none of our institutions has 
yet touched? “Because we have no class- 
conscious labor movement in America” 
is given by one thoughtful American as 
the reason why we have no workers’ 
adult education movement. If this is the 
explanation, then the approach to the 
question of education among the adult 
wage earners is not so simple a matter. 
True, the most of our Labor Colleges 
have perished in infancy. How far other 
agencies, such as university extension or 
Y. M. C. A.’s, are used by the workers 
in common with other groups, only a 
careful survey could discover. The 
chances are that we have a large class of 
workers who are wholly untouched by 
any worth while agency of education. 
Perhaps here is a challenge unrecognized 
by the educational forces of America." 





1. Editorial Note.—For a _ detailed discussion of 
workers’ education in America, see A. J. uste, 
“Workers Education in the United States,” Religious 
Education, October, 1929. 
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How shall we evaluate the adult edu- 
cation movement from the point of view 
of religious education? In so far as its 
aim is the making of individuals into per- 
sonalities, it belongs to the field of relig- 
ious education broadly construed. Is it 
a fad, or the coming to self-conscious- 
ness of a movement that has been here 
for a long time with merely a greater 
emphasis and an effort to adapt it to 
present day needs? In short, is adult 
education something new, or something 
old christened with a new name and 
wearing some new clothes? 

The question is not so important as it 
may seem. However, some of the perti- 
nent facts which we as educators must 
face are these: 

(1) We live in a swiftly changing civ- 
ilization. Twenty-five per cent of the 
toilers are working at jobs in the indus- 
trial world that did not exist ten years 
ago and seventy-five percent are working 
at jobs that did not exist in Colonial 
times. Three hundred jobs have been en- 
tirely supplanted by the machine. A new 
industrial revolution is on. As industry 
changes, the whole of our social struc- 
ture changes. 

(2) The machine-serving worker is 
subjected to a mentally narrowing influ- 
ence as no toiler in the past has ever 
been. This subjection is increasing as 
man becomes more and more the slave 
of his own inventions. Under these cir- 
cumstances men scorn “finding satisfac- 
tion in their work.” 

(3) The increasing complexity of so- 
cial institutions calls for an electorate 
with understanding and appreciation of 
social problems. The breakdown of de- 
mocracy and the questioning of its apt- 
ness for our day as illustrated in the 
various European dictatorships — and 





even closer home than that—may be due 
in the last analysis to unintelligent citi- 
zenship. 

(4) The “leisure class’ was once the 
class that developed the fine arts and 


governed the rest of society. In the last 
twelve months, five hundred thousand 
builders in the United States have won 
the five-day week. Our steel mills could 
satisfy our needs working six months in 
the year; our textile mills, in five 
months; our boot and shoe factories, in 
five months; our coal mines, in five 
months ; our plate glass factories, in four 
months. Leisure is no longer the posses- 
sion of a class. How is this leisure best 
employed ? 

(5) Careful investigations of the field 
of educational psychology have furnished 
ample evidence that adults can learn. 
Common sense and the use of our eyes 
could have told us this long ago, before 
the scientific investigations. There is no 
longer any excuse for confining our 
efforts at education to children and young 
people. Maturity and age develop new 
problems and come upon new interests 
for which no education in childhood can 
possibly prepare us. So long as new 
tasks of living are meeting us on life’s 
journey, we must go on learning, either 
badly or well. No one is ever educated. 
Guidance and assistance in this process 
is appropriate, especially in this day of 
rapidly accumulating knowledge. 

(6) Most of the larger communities 
now possess resources for adult educa- 
tion in libraries, school houses, trained 
leaders and leisure time. The exploita- 
tion of the leisure time of millions daily 
by the movie is a commentary on the 
blindness of our educational leaders as 
well as a commentary on the enterprise 
of the business world. 

(7) The Vice-Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, suggested that adult educa- 
tion had its origin in the Sunday schools. 
Certainly, in the adult department of the 
Sunday schools we have unlimited oppor- 
tunities which have not been used to the 
best advantage. A study of the curricu- 
lum of the Adult School Union of Great 
Britain, originated in 1798 to teach adults 
to read and write on Sunday, and now 
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teaching them the substantial branches 
which college men study, will repay 
study on the part of the adult depart- 
ments of our Sunday schools. 

(8) We have a start in the United 
States through the survey made by the 
Carnegie Corporation in 1924 of adult 
education in America, and through the 
organization of the American Association 
for Adult Education in 1926, Not a few 
communities, such as Dallas, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, are setting their hands to 
the problem. What may happen will be in 
accordance with the genius of American 
life. Let us hope that when American 
adult education is developed, it will be 
as universal and cosmopolitan in extent 


Whether 


as our elementary education. 
or not it is to be publicly financed and 
controlled, whether it will be formal and 
conventional or informal and_ vital, 
whether it will be essentially inspirational 
and religious in spirit or coldly utilita- 
rian, whether it is to be propaganda for 
things as they are or filled with an intel- 
ligently critical spirit—these are some of 
the questions that will be decided by the 
character of those who help to mould the 
embryonic stages. That we are in for a 
vast expansion of the field of purposeful 
education to cover not only the youth 
but the adults of the nations, seems cer- 
tain to any one who attended the Cam- 
bridge Conference. 



































A Preface to Morals 
A Study of the Book by Walter Lippmann 


WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


Editorial Note: The following book-sermon by Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City, indicates 
Dr. Merrill’s constructive use of books as a means of adult education. It is 
also a significant interpretation of Walter Lippmann’s book, A Preface to 
Morals, as viewed by a liberal Protestant minister. 

One of the secretaries of the Religious Education Association visited one 
of Dr. Merrill’s four o'clock services, thinking that fifty or a hundred per- 
sons would be a reasonable audience for a Fifth Avenue church on Sunday 
afternoon. To his surprise, almost every pew in the church was filled. The 
first part of the service was devoted to an unusual musical program. Dr. 
Merrill followed this with a description and criticism of A Preface to Mor- 


als. Several people came to him following the sermon to ask his judgment 


regarding this and other books. 
sold at the bookstand in the church. 


Several copies of Lippmann’s book were 


The Editorial Staff believes that Dr. Merrill's method of stimulating the 
reading of significant books is an important way of creating interest in the 
crucial issues of current life and of revitalizing church programs. 


OME books are so good that we can- 

not help wishing they were better. 

Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals 
is in that class. 

It is quite impossible in the brief time 
I can take today to deal adequately with 
this significant and valuable book. For 
clarity of thought and brilliancy of style 
it ranks very high. It is notable also for 
high-mindedness, sincerity, and courage. 
The man believes what he says, and says 
it fearlessly. 

The book gives a clear, powerful and 
convincing analysis of the present tem- 
per of the advanced intellectuals of our 
day. Any thoughtful man or woman 
would be the better for reading with care 
the opening chapter. For brilliant diag- 
nosis of the present situation, it has not 
been surpassed. It may be that the author 
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has made the common mistake of con- 
fusing the spirit of the present age as a 
whole with the spirit of a few thought- 
leaders of a special type. Yet it is hard 
to see how one can watch closely the cur- 
rents of thought and feeling that swirl 
about us today, and not feel that there 
is a widespread loss or weakening of re- 
ligious belief, a decay if not a collapse of 
the sense of authority, a profound feel- 
ing of disillusionment and dissatisfaction 
and an anxious uncertainty as to the val- 
idity of inner and spiritual values. 
“What is the meaning and worth of this 
life we are living?” men ask themselves ; 
and there are many who can no longer 
be satisfied with the answers that con- 
tented their fathers. What Mr. Lipp- 
mann refers to as “the acids of modern- 
ity” have bitten deeply into the smooth 
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surface of our complacency. And many 
who keep up a brave fight for their prin- 
ciples and ideals have an uneasy feeling 
that those principles and ideals have 
somehow lost the solid ground on wiich 
they once seemed to stand. 

It is one of the outstanding merits of 
this book that it makes clear that the 
weakened sense of the authority of re- 
ligion has left men discontented in a 
dreary sort of world. The decay of au- 
thority at first gave the pioneers of 
thought an exhilarating sense of eman- 
cipation. They took keen pleasure in 
knocking down idols, smashing supersti- 
tions and overthrowing tyrannies. But 
one cannot thrive long on a negative ; and 
a world set free from taboos becomes 
deadly dull to one whose chief interest 
has come to be the fight against taboos. 
Men who have discarded religion begin 
to see that little satisfaction can be taken 
in what is left. 

It would be hard to state the case bet- 
ter than in such paragraphs as these: 


What most distinguishes the generation who 
have approached maturity since the debacle of 
idealism at the end of the War is not their 
rebellion against the religion and the moral 
code of their parents, but their disillusionment 
with their own rebellion. It is common for 
young men and women to rebel, but that they 
should rebel sadly and without faith in their 
own rebellion, that they should distrust the 
new freedom no less than the old certainties— 
that is something of a novelty. They cannot 
adopt any of the synthetic religions of the 
Nineteenth Century. They have seen through 
all of them. 

They have seen through the religion of na- 
ture to which the early romantics turned for 
consolation. They have heard too much about 
the brutality of natural selection to feel, as 
Wordsworth did, that pleasant landscapes are 
divine. They have seen through the religion of 
beauty because, for one thing, they are too 
much oppressed by the ugliness of Main Street. 
They cannot take refuge in an ivory tower 
because the modern apartment house, with a 
radio loud-speaker on the floor above and on 
the floor below and just across the courtyard, 
will not permit it. They cannot, like Mazzini, 
make a religion of patriotism, because they 
have just been demobilized. They cannot make 
a religion of science like the post-Darwinians 
because they do not understand modern sci- 


ence. They do not like Bernard Shaw’s religion 
of creative evolution because they have read 
enough to know that Mr. Shaw’s biology is 
literary and evangelical. As for the religion 
of progress, that is pre-empted by George F. 
Babbitt and the Rotary Club, and the religion 
of humanity is utterly unacceptable to those 
who have to ride in the subways during the 
rush ‘hour. 

Strong and wise and helpful also is 
the clear presentation of the fact that 
what this modern age needs, and must 
find, if it is to find satisfaction, is “the 
religion of the spirit,” or “high” religion ; 
that nothing less will meet the need of 
this age than the simple and lofty religion 
of the great souls. Moreover, Mr. Lipp- 
mann is on the right track when he points 
out that this “high” religion must pos- 
sess the two great qualities of disinter- 
estedness and inwardness. There must 
be a reconstruction of one’s own inward 
nature and a swallowing up of small and 
selfish interests in great and general in- 
terests, before one can find the way of 
true and calm living. 

So Jesus taught. The path this mod- 
ern writer has found is a bit of the Gos- 
pel way of life. Only a few steps, but 
that is something. I feel confident that 
many of the men and women the author 
has in mind, if they will read and heed 
the message of his book, will find a real 
way of regaining something of the glow 
and zest of life, so largely lost in this day 
of disillusion. 

He gives us also a keen and hopeful 
analysis of the way in which the spirit 
of disinterestedness is working itself 
into our large social enterprises and con- 
cerns, into business, government and the 
life of the home. He visions the salva- 
tion of human society in terms of the 
spread of these vitally Christian ideals 
of disinterestedness and inwardness, or 
love and spirituality. 

But he stops too soon. For he stops 
short of religion, of that sense of fel- 
lowship with an Unseen Friend and 
Father, which puts heart and zest into 
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human living. He deals inadequately, al- 
most contemptuously, with the brave at- 
tempts now being made to set out this 
ancient spirit of religion in a body that 
can thrive in our modern era. He seems 
to know only the two extremes, a dis- 
credited orthodoxy, held blindly by cred- 
ulous minds, and a blank humanism, 
which finds personal goodness nowhere 
in the universe except in man. He does 
not seem’ to know of the high, vital, 
strength-giving religion of our day, which 
is construing God and life in terms of 
personality. He looks at the heart of 
things, and sadly says, with Henry 
Adams, 

“We think we know that you are blind, 

And we alone are good.” 

And that in a day when not only preach- 
ers and theologians, but leaders in sci- 
ence, philosophy and practical affairs are 
awakening more and more to the great 
truth that it is more rational to interpret 
ultimate reality in terms of the personal 
than in any other terms. 

“We are all alone: there is no one to 
help us. Let us live bravely and nobly!” 
We may admire the resolution of the man 
who makes that his philosophy of life; 
but we wish he had his eyes open. 

This book is useful, very helpful, one 
of the best of recent books, if we take it 
to be what the author calls it, A Preface 
to Morals, and no more. Only a preface, 
not a full treatment. And a preface only 
to morals, not to real religion. If we at- 
tempt to use it as a handbook of religion, 
it is inadequate and misleading. 
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I wished, as I read the book, that this 
brave, high-minded, earnest man really 
knew Jesus and trusted Him. He re- 
minds us of the scribe, on whom the Mas- 
ter looked with loving appreciation, say- 
ing, “Thou art not far from the Kingdom 
of God.” Jesus was not content with 
morals; always He sought and found 
God, our Father. Jesus never lingered 
in a preface; He plunged into the heart 
and meaning of life. Mr. Lippmann’s 
judgment that “the acids of modernity” 
have eaten away all of Jesus’ way of life 
except one or two lofty moral principles 
is a pathetic misreading of the facts. The 
religion of Jesus, faith in the Father- 
God, was never so living, so radiant, so 
dominant, so full of hope for the individ- 
ual and for humanity, as it is just now. 

We may well give sincere thanks to the 
Spirit of Truth for this book, and many 
another, that bear witness to the insuf- 
ficiency of denial, and the need of a liv- 
ing and active faith. But still we turn 
back from them all, the wisest, loftiest 
and most brilliant of them, to the simple, 
eternal and forever satisfying Gospel of 
Jesus, which alone can give that rest to 
the weary, that new zest to the cynical, 
that sense of being at home in the 
Father’s world, which this modern age 
so sorely needs. Still does the truest wis- 
dom cry out to the “Lord and Master of 
us all,” “Lord to Whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Those words shine through the centuries 
like the stars in the heavens, “unmoved 
amid our shifting years.” 
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Against Prejudice 


IsAAc LANDMAN 


HE FIRST and most important re- 

action I carried away from the Har- 
vard Seminar concerning the relations 
of Catholics, Jews and Protestants, held 
in November under the auspices of the 
Calvert Round Table, is that the three 
groups assembled in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum took each other’s religion for 
granted. That sounds simple and ob- 
vious, but the implications are much more 
complex. Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews met to discuss their religions with- 
out bringing and offering salvation to 
each other. That is significant of a new, 
liberal theological attitude. There were 
no assertions of superiority, no criti- 
cisms of each other’s creeds or dogmas, 
no pretensions to being the sole depos- 
itory of revelation and authority. Neither 
Protestants nor Catholics nor Jews 
claimed any religious sanction for one, 
not possessed by the others. There were 
no challenges regarding divine right or 
inspiration. There was no attempt to 
rationalize or harmonize differences of 
belief or practice. No one even suggested 
that the seminarians attempt to find reli- 
gious ground common to them all. Here 
was no other motive than that men and 
women earnestly attempted to dispel fic- 
tions concerning the faiths each holds 
dear, to destroy misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations regarding these faiths, 
to understand each other and each other’s 


religions better and more sympathetically. 
Nothing more significant than this has oc- 
curred in the religious life of our coun- 
try within living man’s memory. 

But I arrived at definite conclusions 
which resulted from the Seminar, as well. 
One is that Americans of differing faiths 
can break down the creedal barriers that 
separate them as citizens when they de- 
termine to build for themselves bridges 
of mutual understanding. During the 
Middle Ages, Christian zealots practiced 
the habit of burning the Talmud, that 
vast storehouse of Jewish lore covering 
a period of half a millennium of Jewish 
life. Johann Reuchlin, the German 
humanist who introduced the study of 
Hebrew among Christians of Western 
Europe, once said to one of these zealots, 
“Don’t burn the Talmud; try to under- 
stand it; burning is no argument.” Sim- 
ilarly, an English essayist wrote, “I 
can’t hate that man; I know him.”’ When 
a group of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews know each other and understand 
each other, they may hold convictions on 
religion that are diametrically opposed, 
as in the Harvard Seminar instance, but 
they cannot hate each other. 

Another definite conclusion I came to 
is that seminars, such as that conducted 
by the Calvert Round Table, furnish the 
method for promulgating this better 
understanding between Protestants, Cath- 
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olics and Jews. The seminarians meet 
as individuals, who seek information for 
the sake of understanding, and not as 
official representatives of their respective 
religious organizations. That is of the 
utmost importance. It is basic. They 
come not to promote nor to defend their 
religious doctrines and practices, but, on 
the one hand, to seek authoritative knowl- 
edge concerning the faiths not their own 
and, on the other, to dissipate misunder- 
standings concerning their own faith 
which may be harbored by adherents of 
other faiths. They in no. way surrender 
the integrity of their own creeds, nor do 
they intend to undermine the fundamen- 
tals of the creeds cherished by other 
members of the group. There is no at- 
tempt at conversion, although the ques- 
tion of proselytizing as a cause of irrita- 
tion and misunderstanding may be openly 
discussed. They come together as Amer- 
icans whose sole aim is to bring into the 
open, ventilate, clarify and correct those 
prejudgments, misrepresentations and 
caricatures of each other’s beliefs and 
practices that create antagonisms; those 
downright absurdities that are prevent- 
ing our country’s growth toward the bet- 
ter, freer, nobler America the founders 
intended it to be. 

Still another lasting impression I car- 
ried away from Harvard is that the ex- 
perience of participating in the religious 
section of one of these seminars is spir- 
itually cleansing and ennobling. A psy- 
chologist must have had an unusually 
fruitful few hours during the progress 
of our sessions. The hesitancy, the grop- 
ing of the participants during the early 
stages of the discussions were typical of 
people who are strangers to each other 
and uncertain concerning the other fel- 
low’s motives. Men’s motives, as some- 
one has pointed out, are not usually single 
and unrelated. At first, the seminarians 
did not seem to know what it was all 
about, where the chairman was leading, 
at what the discussion was aiming. But 


after we had broken bread together, after 
we had become acquainted, after the 
fears with which we started had been dis- 
sipated, after the sun of understanding 
began to pour its benign rays upon the 
dark places which had been uncovered 
by question and answer, a new sensation 
took hold of us, a new emotion gripped 
us. Some of those present had never ex- 
perienced it before. It was the inde- 
scribable feeling that possesses a devout 
Jew at the close of his Atonement Day 
when, following a day of prayer and fast- 
ing, conscious that he had bestowed for- 
giveness and had been forgiven, he 
mounts as upon wings of eagles into the 
vast spiritual reaches where he feels him- 
self at one with God. We were better 
religionists, better Americans, better 
humans. 

Finally, I am convinced that we must 
have more seminars such as these, to be 
held under similarly high and dignified 
auspices. John Dewey, speaking at the 
Golden Jubilee celebration of The Ameri- 
can Hebrew, said that “the struggle of 
understanding against prejudice is the 
struggle of civilization against barbar- 
ism.” I think that the men and women 
—Protestants, Catholics and Jews—who 
voluntarily enrolled and attended the 
Harvard Seminar are, in Professor 
Dewey’s terminology, “civilized.” The 
problems before them were approached 
with fair-mindedness and high-minded- 
ness. There was evidenced no resent- 
ment at keen, frank questioning that 
touched deeprooted beliefs, dogmas and 
ritual practices. There was displayed no 
sensitiveness on the part of the Seminar 
leaders of the three faiths in facing criti- 
cism. This attitude laid low more than 
one of those fictions concerning Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism and Judaism, which 
arise out of abysmal ignorance and fan- 
tastic, even absurd, rumors. 

Someone has remarked that, given the 
radius of a man’s intelligence, one can in- 
fer the circumference of his tolerance. 
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When intelligent people, with all toler- 
ance toward one another’s religion, meet 
to discuss problems so close and vital to 


them, they constitute a progressive, ad- 
vancing phalanx in the struggle of civili- 
zation against barbarism. 


The New York Christian Unity Conference 


J. A. Jacoss 


HE New York Conference of the 

Christian Unity League held at St. 
George’s Church, November 13th to the 
15th, began and ended under a glare of 
newspaper publicity. Bishop William T. 
Manning refused permission to Karl Rei- 
land, Rector of St. George’s, to hold a 
non-Episcopal Communion service in the 
church on the grounds that such a serv- 
ice — conducted under the direction of 
Henry Sloan Coffin, President of Union 
Theological Seminary, a non-Episcopally 
ordained minister—would be a violation 
of Episcopal canons. Karl Reiland and 
his vestrymen, however, were in favor 
of granting the use of their church and 
were thoroughly convinced that in so 
doing they were not violating any canoni- 
cal law. Conceding to the Bishop’s or- 
ders, the invitation to use St. George’s 
Church was withdrawn, but not without 
excoriation of the Bishop by Reiland and 
many other Episcopal clergymen on the 
grounds that ‘“‘canons and practices,” such 
as the laying on of hands in ordination, 
are “man made” and are valuable only in- 
sofar as they contribute to the enhance- 
ment of the Christian life. 

Peter Ainslie, Secretary of the -Chris- 
tian Unity League and director of the 
conference, while deploring Bishop Man- 
ning’s action as a violation of the basic 
principle “that all Christians are equal 
before God,” continued with the original 
plans for holding the conference at St. 
George’s Church, but arranged the joint 
communion service at Union Theological 
Seminary. Henry Sloan Coffin, Karl 


Reiland, Rector of St. George’s, Robert 
Norwood, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, 
and Wallace McMullen of the Metropoli- 
tan Temple (Methodist) officiated at the 
communion table. Despite the heat of 
controversy that had centered around this 
part of the program, the celebration of 
the communion service was a significant 
symbolic gesture of Christian unity. 
Deplorable as certain aspects of this 
controversy were, it did sharpen issues 
and reveal problems that were much 
deeper than the surface quarrels might 
indicate. Although Bishop Manning no 
doubt was acting in accordance with his 
convictions, his decisions stimulated many 
Episcopal clergymen to a2 new detenmi- 
nation that such canonical pronounce- 
ments should either be reinterpreted or 
abolished. His opponents admitted that 
he had temporarily won his point. On 
the other hand, they were certain that 
they now had the Bishop on record as 
definitely favoring one party within the 
church. Bishop Manning’s friends, how- 
ever, contended that he had been un- 
necessarily subjected to ridicule and em- 
barrassment and that he had acted ac- 
cording to the canons of his church and 
the dictates of his conscience. 
Participation in the conference was 
limited to those who had previously 
signed the “Pact of Reconciliation” which 
Peter Ainslie had formulated somewhat 
after the fashion of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, and with the notion that it might 
play a similar rdle in church circles, as a 
gesture toward good-will, to that which 
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the peace pact had played in the political 
world. However, several persons hith- 
erto well-known for their advocacy of 
Christian unity refused to sign the pact 
on the grounds that it was unnecessary 
and apt to do more harm than good. 
Regardless of the difference of opinion, 
however, over one thousand signatures 
to the pact were secured prior to the con- 
vening of the conference. Mr. Ainslie 
considered this as important evidence of 
a revival of interest in Christian unity 
and the need for a further clarification 
of principles and plans which he felt 
would grow out of a conference. 
The pact read as follows: 


“We, Christians of various 
churches, believing that only in a co- 
operative and united Christendom 
can the world be Christianized, de- 
plore a divided Christendom as being 
opposed to the Spirit of Christ and 
the needs of the world, and we are 
convinced that the Christianizing of 
the world is greatly hindered by di- 
visive and rivaling churches. 

“We, therefore, desire to express 
our sympathetic interest in and 
prayerful attitude toward all con- 
ferences, small and large, that are 
looking toward reconciliation of the 
divided church of Christ; and we 
propose to recognize, in all our spirit- 
ual fellowship, the practice of equal- 
ity of all Christians before God, so 
that no Christian shall be denied 
membership in our churches, nor a 
place in our celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, nor pulpit courtesies be de- 
nied other ministers because they 
belong to a different denomination 
than our own; and, further, irre- 
spective of denominational barriers, 
we pledge to be brethren one to an- 
other in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour, whose we are 
and whom we serve.” 


The Pact of Reconciliation was frankly 
discussed and, at the suggestion of 
Charles Clayton Morrison, was radically 
revised. The essential change had to do 


with the part of the “pact” which read— 
“no Christian shall be denied member- 
ship in our churches, nor a place in our 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, nor 
pulpit courtesies be denied other min- 
isters because they belong to a different 
denomination than our own. . .” As 
this pact stood, many ministers refused 
to sign it. They could not sign it and 
remain with their churches. Those who 
did sign it were “conscience” bound to 
follow its implications. The pact was 
changed so as to read that ministers 
should agree to the spirit of it and work 
to bring their congregations to the place 
where the principles involved could be 
practiced. Certain people thought that 
the revision of the pact “pulled its 
teeth.” The majority, however, were 
agreed, as the: vote to make the change 
indicates, that the revision would make 
it possible to secure thousands of signa- 
tures and permit even the more cautious 
church groups to share in the quest. 

The formal aspect of the program con- 
sisted of the customary addresses and 
discussions. Among the speakers were 
such persons as Robert Fulton of New 
York, a business man speaking on the 
subject “The Need of a United Chris- 
tendom”; W. Beatty Jennings, Presby- 
terian minister of Philadelphia, speaking 
on the subject “What a United Church 
Can Do That a Divided Church Cannot 
Do”; Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Episco- 
palian Rector from Richmond, speaking 
on the subject “How Much Christian 
Unity Do We Now Have?”’; Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, speaking on the subject 
“The End of a Cycle in Protestantism” ; 
and Charles E. Jefferson of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, speak- 
ing on the subject “What Would Be the 
Attitude of Jesus Toward a Divided 
Church?” While these addresses and the 
conference discussions reflected a great 
deal of serious preparation and loftiness 
of purpose, no really new lines of thought 
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were advanced. As far as any hasty 
generalization could be made, the ad- 
dresses were “inspirational.” In lan- 
guage, concept and style they were large- 
ly ecclesiastical. 

In addition to the addresses, one of the 
significant phases of the program was the 
report of the “Findings Committee.” 
This committee, consisting of more than 
fifty persons including clergymen and 
educators, was selected several weeks in 
advance of the conference to prepare a 
statement which could be used in the 
conference. The committee was re- 
quested to cover three _ important 
phases in its report. First, to sum- 
marize the progress that has actually 
been made toward Christian unity as sym- 
bolized by such movements as the “Fed- 
eral Council of Churches,” “The United 
Churches of Canada,” “The Community 
Church Movement,” and other similar 
and significant ventures in correlation and 
co-operation ; second, it was to point out 
in a very practical manner the more 
immediate steps that individuals and 
churches should take to further the pur- 
pose of Christian unity; third, it was to 
indicate the possible type of church or- 
ganization and objectives that would pre- 
vail if Christian unity were partially or 
completely realized. Accordingly, the 
committee prepared a report which be- 
came the basis for much of the confer- 
ence discussion. 

This report is being edited and is soon 
to be published as “A Message to the 
Churches of Christ throughout the 
World.” In addition to the report of 
the “Findings Committee,” a complete 
stenographic report of the conference ad- 
dresses and discussions is being edited 
by Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 
the Christian Century, and is soon to be 
published in book form. 

There were few men or women under 
forty attending the conference. This 
might be construed both as a weakness 
and a sign of strength. Grey haired vet- 


erans, high up in the councils of their 
churches — Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples and 
representatives of many other denomi- 
nations—unequivocally declared them- 
selves as “out for all kinds of union with 
all kinds of people” and at whatever cost 
to them personally or to their denomina- 
tion. To have five hundred represent- 
atives of the “older generation,” repre- 
senting most of the major denominations, 
and from twenty-five states and Canada, 
declare themselves for immediate steps 
toward “the recognition of all Christians 
as equal before God” and in favor of the 
abolition or reinterpretation of all “man 
made” ordinances, canons, or creeds that 
stand in the way of Christian unity is 
significant. 

The prevailing sentiment seemed to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of organic 
Christian unity. However, no thorough- 
going definition was made of what or- 
ganic union would mean in terms of 
practice. One prominent churchman de- 
clared that as far as he was concerned 
“it must be organic union or nothing.” 
While “organic union” was not defined 
specifically, hints were made to the effect 
that the immediate steps would be in the 
form of an organic merger of like- 
minded denominational bodies such as 
Disciples and Baptists, various branches 
of Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
and others. 

While the conference was in no way 
“official,” individual members were ready 
to make personal sacrifice to help hasten 
the day when Jesus’ prayer that “they 
should all be one” could be answered. 
They were certain that if this could be 
attained the church would be able to 
cope with the problems of the modern 
world and regain in public esteem what 
its “shameful divisions” had lost. It 
could once more “challenge youth and 
conquer the world for Christ.” It could 
“Christianize the social order.” 

Some members of the conference 
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were convinced that the problem was 
much deeper than “the organic merger of 
decadent Protestant churches.” Organic 
union, they concluded, would not greatly 
enhance the Kingdom enterprise unless 
the Protestant church actually under- 
stood the present age of science and 
formulated its objectives and programs 
in terms of crucial contemporary needs 
and issues. This would necessitate pur- 
poseful and intelligent co-operation with 
creative individuals from all major relig- 
ious groups — Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant. Even more important than 
inter-church co-operation would be a new 
alignment with community agencies and 
institutions—family, schools, libraries, 
recreational agencies — in the common 
task of the development of character. 
This would require something more radi- 
cal than a conventional reinterpretation 
of church canons and stale theological 
postulates. It would demand a readjust- 
ment of the fundamental assumptions on 
which the church has been operating. It 
would require a reinterpretation of the 
Christian movement in light of the find- 
ings of modern scholarship. This has 
been necessary in times past and is 
equally needed today. , 
Scarcely any reference was made to 
the necessity for scientific study of 
Christian unity or the utilization of the 
mass of sociological and psychological 
data now available. For example, such 
a significant study of the city church as 
H. Paul Douglass has been making, dur- 
ing the last ten years, was not mentioned. 
Neither were the studies made by A. E. 
Holt and S. C. Kincheloe, of the Prot- 
estant churches in Chicago. The latter 
have revealed that federation or organic 
union was not enough to enable churches 
near the Loop in Chicago or in other 
changing sections of the city to weather 
the storm. Churches in areas marked by 
rapid change and population shifts have 
been virtually abandoned to other types 


of religious organization or turned into 
settlements. 

Division of opinion prevailed regard- 
ing the technique for attaining Christian 
unity in the churches where sentiments, 
traditions, creeds and canonical law stand 
in the way. One group would disregard 
church precedents and “follow con- 
science” if it divided the church and cost 
them their positions. They considered 
this kind of martyrdom necessary. An- 
other group would personally accept the 
ideal of “Christian unity” but would not 
proceed more rapidly than they could 
carry their group with them. They con- 
tended that attitudes and habits so deeply 
ingrained in individual and group man- 
ners and practices yield very slowly and 
that good pedagogy demands patience in 
dealing with them. If the denomination 
means anything in terms of the next gen- 
eration it is more important than any 
segment of it. Liberty must be given to 
the “liberals” as well as the “conserva- 
tives” but the “consciences” of both must 
be recognized in the church. 

Just how the “consciences” of all par- 
ties could be respected and yet make 
progress was not made clear. Yet this 
was the most immediate and arresting 
problem before the conference. For 
example, what should a Disciple minister 
do if in his own mind he was convinced 
that he should accept unimmersed per- 
sons into his church without baptism, yet 
his congregation was committed to an 
interpretation of the New Testament 
which made such a procedure impossible? 
Should he demand that the congregation 
accept the unimmersed Methodist? 
Should he attempt to use force to attain 
his goal? Should he express his own 
convictions and wait until his church 
could follow him? Or should he resign? 
There were several ministers in attend- 
ance at the conference who had frankly 
stated their convictions to their congre- 
gations and had been forced to resign. 
With many ministers, not only among 
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the Disciples but with other denomina- 
tions, the signing of the “Pact of Recon- 
ciliation,’ if it were known to the con- 
gregations, or denominational boards, 
would be sufficient to cause the loss of 
their positions. 

The majority of participants agreed 
that the conference was of unusual value. 
It had revived interest in the problem 
and created a new sense of mission. 
Peter Ainslie was certain that by shifting 
attention from the controversies of the 
past to the problems of the present the 
conference had “turned the corner toward 
a new day in the Christian Unity Move- 
ment.” Robert E. Norwood, Rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s, declared that the con- 
ference was one of the most inspiring and 
thought provoking he had attended in 
years. There were some who felt the 
conference would have been more profit- 
able had the Federal Council of Churches 
been given more recognition both in the 
preparation and the conducting of the 
conference. 

Persons who view the present situa- 
tion from the vantage ground of twenty- 
five or thirty years’ experience in the 
struggle against bigotry and sectarianism 
must view with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion the progress that has been made in 
conciliation, co-operation and actual fed- 
eration among the churches. While crit- 
ics of the Protestant communions can 
still find enough of the older spirit to 
make us feel uncomfortable, yet an ob- 
jective view of the total situation gives 
ground for optimism. The pioneers in 
the early movements for Christian unity 
are to be congratulated upon the contri- 
butions they have made. On the other 
hand, many of the older slogans and is- 
sues have been engulfed by newer and 
more crucial problems. 

Our changing habits and standards of 
living due, in no small way, to the radi- 
cal and spectacular changes in modes of 


communication and transportation, have 
forced the Protestant churches to meet 
novel and baffling situations. The rise 
and development of such agencies as the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Religious Education 
Association, the Community Church 
Association, have greatly contributed 
toward the solution of many of the more 
flagrant aspects of denominational rivalry 
and bigotry. The acceptance of responsi- 
bility by the so-called secular agencies 
such as the public schools, playgrounds, 
libraries, parent teacher associations, for 
the development of character and spirit- 
ual ideals in children and adults, is com- 
pelling the church to rethink both its 
theory and its organization. The pres- 
ent acute issues involved in the question 
of “the secularization of religion” are 
compelling a rethinking of the basis for 
religious theory and practice. These, to 
mention only a few factors, have put the 
question of organic union in a subordi- 
nate position. This is particularly true 
of some of the younger people. 

Pacts and conferences and propaganda 
for Christian unity all have their place. 
Any organization that is working at the 
problem is to be commended. However, 
the complexity of the present situation 
demands a greater emphasis upon a con- 
sistent program of education both for 
children and for adults than now pre- 
vails. It demands a type of education 
that makes large use of experimentation 
and research. The Protestant church 
must have a clearer conception of the 
nature of the modern world and the 
problems with which the church should 
be dealing. We should continue to have 
conferences, but the discussion should be 
based on actual experiments and results 
of reliable research rather than on gen- 
eral topics and individual theories. 
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Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty* 
A Symposium 
T. V. Smith 


HERE are two great human quests— 

the quest for certainty and the quest 
for security. Security is a practical matter, 
and always either gives certainty or ren- 
ders it unsought. Certainty is an intel- 
lectual matter, and never conditions and 
never facilitates security. Security con- 
notes not only satisfaction of human 
needs, but such mastery of physical, eco- 
nomic and personal factors as guaran- 
tees a continuation of satisfaction. Se- 
curity is difficult to get; can never be got 
by oneself alone; implies organized life 
with technology and science; and de- 
mands co-operative human beings. But 
it is the real article: you know when you 
have it; you know when you lack it; and 
you knew that it is good to have and bad 
to lack. It is, however, so difficult to 
get and so arduous to maintain that it 
is never perfectly achieved by any, and 
is meagerly achieved by most. And yet 
it is the only generalized good for human 
life. Value itself is satisfaction with such 
foresight as to consequences and such 
hindsight as to causes as render it secure 
and dependable. 

Doomed to seek security but impotent 
to achieve it, man early took a substi- 
tute. Security is the real thing; certainty 
is the bogus article, bogus because it is a 
substitute that, like bad money, ruins the 
good. The quest for certainty is a 
fatuous quest. The only way to get it is 


*John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty. Minton 
Balch, 1929, 318 pages. 


to forget it. It is pernicious if it exists 
alone; and if its real conditions are 
given, it is not asked for. 

To turn human questing from cer- 
tainty to security implies the dissipation 
of two great illusions—philosophy and 
religion. Religion is the king of illu- 
sions. By substituting faith for works, 
assumptions of cosmic goodness for eco- 
nomic production of goods, solicitude 
over an inner life for preoccupation with 
outer conditions, attention to character 
for efforts at scientific understanding of 
nature and technological control of causal 
conditions—in some or all of these ways 
religion has sought, and does seek, secur- 
ity through the avenue of certainty, and 
finds it not. Nor certainty either. “Has 
sought,” I said, “and does seek.” There 
is no fundamental difference between 
historic and contemporary religion. For 
in spite of the sloughing off of magic and 
superstition, contemporary religion still 
has faith in faith, No person who be- 
lieves that things are as bad as they seem 
—that poverty is widespread, that the 
poor are also sensitive to pain, that the 
ignorant, too, have pride, that there is 
no meaning to human life save its own 
purposes, that the future of the race is 
precarious and that death is final for per- 
sonality—no such person gets any unc- 
tion out of calling himself religious. 
Such admitted insecurity cannot breed 
certainty, and religion without a core of 
certainty is not religion. Moreover, re- 
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ligious education without this as a pivotal 
goal is—well, it is just education, if even 
that. A mind that finds its meaning in 
uncertainty (“mind is response to the 
doubtful as such,” page 224) should not 
by any tolerance of terms, by any stretch 
of the imagination be called a religious 
mind. Preoccupation with security is in 
essence secularity; preoccupation with 
certainty is the very core of religion. 
But certainty save through security is 
the great illusion. Religion is, then, hu- 
manity’s generalized gesture at grasping 
something where it is not. 

Religion has not, however, been with- 
out an ally——philosophy. Philosophy 
early accepted the task of rationalizing 
religious hope, the hope that Reality is 
better than it seems. MRationalized, the 
eternal values of the religious, not to say 
their God, became true Being, and Rea- 
son justified itself by proving certain 
what frequently seemed doubtful. Long 
after sophistication renounced the 
glamorous terminology of religious hope, 
philosophy had as its nucleus this same 
core: true value, the real object of knowl- 
edge, gentiine reality—all these lie out- 
side of commonplace events, outside the 
livelihood activities of men; and man 
himself has a higher potency than per- 
ception to secure intellectual certainty re- 
garding these transcendental objects and 
values. Indeed, all philosophies, save the 
type here articulated, up to this very 
time, thinks Dewey, have in one way or 
another furthered this illusion. In doing 
so, all alike have belittled action through 
which alone security can be facilitated. 
The burden of this book is the cardinal 
error of philosophy in seeking certainty 
intellectually through hypostatized ob- 
jects—objects which primitive impotence 
imposed upon religion and which religion 
swore philosophy to validate. 

Meanwhile, science grew up through 
arts and crafts and at length the criti- 
cized practice called experimentation. 


While not infrequently, men of science 
have borrowed their over-beliefs from 
either philosophy or religion, their week- 
day dependence has been in doing things 
rather than in thinking things. Pro- 
gressively, their doing has filled the world 
with more objects and security than all 
the intellectual certainty of the past ever 
validated or produced. Indeed, their 
practice has been so much more fruitful 
than their and all other people’s thinking 
that intelligence is now defined in terms 
of their practice. Thinking becomes a 
kind of doing, the kind that proceeds 
from understood causes to foreseen con- 
sequences. To accept this lesson would 
be to absolve practice from depreciation 
by naturalizing thinking in action, leav- 
ing the former objects and hopes of both 
philosophy and religion to make them- 
selves thin air into which they might 
quietly vanish. 

Dewey saves nothing from the wreck 
of illusory worlds for institutional reli- 
gion. Not only is every vestige of super- 
naturalism gone, but every vestige, too, 
of naturalism that is supported by intel- 
lectualism. Action alone remains, and 
the objects that arise in practice and the 
values that can be perpetuated through it. 
Dewey is merciful here in not drawing 
rigorously all the conclusions that his 
premises warrant. For he is, after all, 
a man of tolerance; and he allows other 
people the right to use the term religion 
to describe their philosophy of life if they 
make it mean something that is left from 
the wreck. But it is clear that every- 
thing that is left is already well named 
by art or education or social work or 
ethics or science. Whatever remains to 
be called religion is too worthy for the 
name. And what of philosophy? Per- 
haps in his conclusion he gets a little 
more philosophy than his premises war- 
rant. What actually survives his devas- 
tating analysis of the intellectual tradi- 
tion of the West—and I think that 
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Dewey himself would not quarrel with 
this statement—is art and industry and 
science. The greatest of these is science ; 
for it embodies the esthetic experience 
that is the core of art, and it eventuates 
in the technology which is effective in- 
dustry. Science is practice promoted by 
ideas, which is all on earth we know and 
all we need to know. To correct the 
irreality of religion and philosophy would 
leave science humanized and action in- 
formed. 

“Tdeals” are ideas gone wrong, no 
longer operational. In this sense, the 
ideal ethics would be an ethics without 
ideals. An ounce of ideas is worth a 
pound of ideals any day. Religion de- 
voted to unattainable, because unreal, ob- 
jects, has been in its servants the most 
guilty of its own cardinal sin, pride. 
Philosophy, proclaiming complete objec- 
tivity, has least illustrated this virtue, 
unconsciously suborned, as it has been, 
to its animistic legacy. Art and science 
alone have been on the right track, and 
they at times unknowingly. But know- 
ingly or unknowingly, they have not only 
achieved the only means of. security we 
now have, but have elaborated a method 
of practice that produces ideas, that do- 
mesticates them, and that fructifies them 
in action. Here is at last, a com- 
pletely secular weltanschauung, and it is 
more humane than all the religious and 
spiritual philosophies of the past pooled 
for comparison. 

If these statements, illustrating closely 
I believe the spirit though seldom the 
letter of Dewey’s book, do not seem to 
present simple truths, no words of mine 
can reinforce them. The book itself re- 
mains to be read, and I hope another 
book to be written and read. For this 


volume gathers up in a way satisfactory 
enough to be final the destructive work 
of a long lifetime. Classical philosophy 
and institutional religion receive here a 
bolt that has been a-forging for them 
many a year. If they survive this, they 
survive Dewey. But this book, while 
constructive enough in spirit, is not con- 
structive enough in content to represent 
his final say. Another book remains to 
be written ; and, fortunately, it is already 
announced, The Philosophical Basis of 
the Social Sciences. 

The path of certainty is now posted 
for good as a whitewashed alley that 
leads nowhere. The path of security is 
here announced, presented in fragments 
and by suggestion made inviting. But 
many who have the will, Jack the wit 
to pursue it. It should be unmistakably 
blazed by this experienced guide. We 
see already that it will lead through rich 
fields of economic fruitage, winding here 
and there among colonnades of art, dou- 
bling back through towering cities, con- 
tinuing endlessly by factories filled with 
living men. But we who journey will 
not learn too much about it when even 
such prophets as Dewey tell us all they 
know. The tenderminded will await the 
guidebook as basis for another religion 
and will thereafter travel backward so as 
never to lose sight of the Word. But 
others will proceed face forward know- 
ing that the best of thought sees only one 
clue at a time, whereas the worst of expe- 
rience drags manifoldness in its net. Rid 
of fear and divested of illusion, they will 
chart the road as they travel, asking not 
to see some distant scene, but utilizing 
all their intelligence for every step ahead. 
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EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


HEN it was announced that John 

Dewey would be a Gifford Lec- 
turer, great interest and high hopes were 
aroused. There was an undercurrent of 
surprise that Dewey, who had never 
shown explicit interest in religion, should 
have been willing to accept the invitation ; 
but there was no surprise that the invi- 
tation had been extended to America’s 
greatest philosopher. 

The event has more than justified 
Dewey’s selection as Gifford Lecturer. 
The Quest for Certainty is by far the 
clearest and most persuasive presentation 
of his theory of knowledge and reality 
which Dewey has written, conspicuously 
superior to the Carus Lectures on Ex- 
perience and Nature, an obscure and 
oracular volume, and far more brilliant 
than his Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
which was his most lucid earlier exposi- 
tion of his view. It means much to be 
able to see clearly the profoundest 
thoughts of a great mind. For this, 
every student of philosophy and of reli- 
gion must thank Professor Dewey. But 
along with enthusiastic appreciation, one 
feels a deep regret on reading these Gif- 
ford Lectures. Professor Dewey is the 
outstanding representative of empirical 
philosophy at the present time. He might 
justly then be expected to treat religion 
empirically. But there is no trace of 
such a treatment in these lectures. Pro- 
fessor Dewey sketches the human and 
the cosmic scene as it appears to him in 
the light of secular experience, and then 
clamps down the results thus obtained on 
religious experience and beliefs without 
having examined them in detail or having 
given them an opportunity to make their 
own contribution to his world view. This 


treatment of religion, strangely a priori, 
external, and abstract in an empiricist, is 
the great disappointment in these other- 
wise singularly fairminded and construc- 
tive lectures. Let us, however, look into 
the book more in detail. 

(1) His Essential Concept of Religion. 
Dewey’s thought about the nature of re- 
ligion may best be made clear by one or 
two quotations. In many ways, the fol- 
lowing paragraph is the central passage 
in the book: 


Indulge for a moment in an imaginative 
flight. Suppose that men had been systemat- 
ically educated in the belief that the existence 
of values can cease to be accidental, narrow 
and precarious only by human activity di- 
rected by the best available knowledge. Sup- 
pose also men had been systematically educated 
to believe that the important thing is not to 
get themselves personally “right” in relation 
to the antecedent author and guarantor of 
these values, but to form their judgments and 
carry on their activity on the basis of public, 
objective and shared consequences. Imagine 
these things and then imagine what the present 
situation might be (page 47). 

This “imaginative flight” clearly repre- 
sents Dewey’s conception of normative 
religious procedure. More explicitly, 
toward the end of the book, he explains 
his view of religion “as a sense of the 
possibilities of existence and as devotion 
to the cause of these possibilities, as dis- 
tinct from acceptance of what is given at 
the time” (page 303). This definition of 
religion as a sense of possibility illus- 
trates what I have said about the unem- 
pirical and abstract character of his treat- 


ment of religion. The statement just 


quoted would make every consideration 
of possible future changes a religious 
experience. 

But, in spite of the abstract clarity of 
its formal statement, the implications of 
Dewey’s conception of religion are far 
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from clear. “Devotion to the cause of 
these possibilities,” is the pale ghost of 
devotion to God; and it seems to recog- 
nize the objective realism of religion, its 
longing for communion with that which 
is actual as well as for action to make 
the possible real. Yet on page 47 he had 
denied the importance of a personal rela- 
tion to the author of values, and on page 
304 he goes on to say that “a religious 
attitude would surrender once for all 
commitment to beliefs about matters of 
fact, whether physical, social or metaphy- 
sical.” Yet the asserted “devotion to the 
cause of these possibilities” seems to be 
a kind of commitment. 

The source of confusion here seems to 
lie in a conflict between two interests. 
On the one hand, Dewey aims through- 
out these lectures to show the futility of 
seeking for anything absolutely static, 
final, and immutable; the quest for cer- 
tainty is bound to be unsuccessful, since 
life is action and action involves uncer- 
tainty. On the other hand, Dewey be- 
lieves absolutely in the value of the 
search for truth, “the one value of the 
worth of discovering the possibilities of 
the actual and striving to realize them” 
(page 304). The interest in change 
stands over against an interest in un- 
changeable devotion to change. If, as 
applied to religion, this meant only that 
every religious conviction should be held 
as a tentative faith subject to improve- 
ment and instruction from future experi- 
ence, the liberal Protestant or Jew would 
find no reason for dissent. But if it 
means, as the whole tone of Dewey’s 
book implies, that any attempt to form 
hypotheses about God or to seek to find 
any real God is from the start futile, then 
Dewey seems to contradict both the reli- 
gious experience of the race and the 
spirit of his own experimentalism. 

(2) His Critique of Anti-Religious 
Philosophies. If Dewey were to carry 


out consistently the metaphysical agnosti- 


cism implied in his conception of religion, 
he would not logically be entitled to any 
metaphysics of his own. He would have 
to confine all of his thought to experi- 
ments in action without drawing any in- 
ferences about the nature of reality. 
But fortunately, he is not rigidly consist- 
ent, and his thought is positive and fruit- 
ful regarding many metaphysical ques- 
tions. That fruitfulness is manifested, 
first of all, by his critique of philosophies 
which have commonly been supposed to 
be inconsistent with a religious world 
view. 

For instance, he points out that tradi- 
tional materialism and mechanism are 
based on misconceptions of the function 
of thought (page 103). He denies the 
view that existence is completely neces- 
sary (page 244). He opposes traditional 
empiricism, with its atomic sensations, as 
vigorously as he opposes rationalism 
(pages 157, 176) ; and he substitutes for 
“the atomicity of sense data” a doctrine 
of interaction and connection. All of 
this might as well have been written by 
Lotze or Ladd or Bowne or any intelli- 
gent theist, as by Dewey. What he op- 
poses, when he is not directly concerned 
with his animosity against theism, is to a 
large extent identical with what theists 
oppose. 

(3) Religious Aspects of His Philos- 
ophy. If we forget the meager and ex- 
ternal definition of religion and consider 
the substance of Dewey’s thought, we 
find numerous constructive suggestions 
of a metaphysics sympathetic to religion 
conceived as an interest in “the cosmic 
fate of values,” “the conservation of 
values,” or “the objectivity of values,” to 
quote standard current definitions. As 
idealism has always done, he emphasizes 
the activity of thought (page 114), its 
purposive character (page 177), experi- 
ence as opposed to abstract rationalism 
(page 167), and the view of nature as “a 
moving whole of interacting parts” (page 
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291). He refuses to limit his conception 
of experience to mere sensations, and 
treats as empirical “the values dearest to 
the heart of man” (page 107). Although 
Dewey is sometimes ignorantly assailed 
as a mechanist, and although he does (as 
any intelligent person must) find mech- 
anism to be a significant category in na- 
ture, nevertheless, he plainly asserts that 
“purpose is a legitimate idea in describ- 
ing Nature itself in the large. . . . Na- 
ture itself has a history, a movement 
toward consequences” (page 246). These 
statements are made with qualifications ; 
but they are just such statements as 
would be made by one who was a theistic 
idealist. He seems to concede more to 
objective religious faith than he is willing 
to put into his formal definition of reli- 
gion. 

(4) Limitations. As has already been 
said, the chief limitation of this truly 
great book is its failure to face religious 
experience empirically. Dewey seems to 
think of religion more as tradition (page 
70) than as life. The result is that he 
nowhere really grapples with the idea of 
God and its function in religion. He has 
destroyed a static faith and a static God; 
but the force of his argument no more 
discredits experimental faith in an active 


FrANK N. 


HE EFFECT of this latest formu- 

lation of Professor Dewey’s instru- 
mental or pragmatic philosophy is, as I 
see it, to dethrone philosophy and the 
philosophical method as a guide in human 
activity and to substitute for it the scien- 
tific method. It is true that what he 
ostensibly does is only to discredit the 
traditional philosophies, whether of the 
idealistic or the empirical or realistic 
varieties. These all, he says, err in their 


God than it discredits a similar faith in 
the real existence of active human per- 
sons. Paraphrasing the thought of the 
book, we may say that traditional religion 
has set up the thesis that value is a static 
property of an antecedently perfect uni- 
verse. To this, Dewey opposes as an 
antithesis the proposition that value is 
action to improve the present state of 
affairs. He vaguely hints at, but does not 
attain, a synthesis which would hold that 
value is action to improve the present 
state of affairs through discovery and 
application to experience of antecedent 
tendencies (purposes) of a universe 
which is not yet and never will be per- 
fect. This would give us a more living 
religion than most men have yet tried. 
Religion owes a debt of gratitude to 
Dewey for his impressive interpretation 
of the experimental and hazardous as- 
pects of the human enterprise and of the 
possibility of facing them with courage 
and without sentimentalism. Whatever 
his limitations, Dewey has profoundly 
challenged the dogmatisms of traditional 
doubt and traditional faith; perhaps he 
will teach some to abandon the quest for 
an impossible certainty and to substitute 
for it the quest for a better relation to 
the real God of the real world. 


FREEMAN 


search for antecedent reality, already 
given. The one kind of philosophy finds 
reality in ideas, mental data, the other in 
sense data. Instead, reality should be 


sought by the procedure of experiment- 
ing. Truth is conceptual, not in the sense 
that it consists of already existent ideas, 
the patterns of things in the world of 
our experience, but in the sense that we 
arrive at concepts of the relations which 
exist among the objects of experience 
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through the scientific procedure of set- 
ting up experiments, forming hypotheses 
and drawing conclusions. This, of course, 
is the scientific method. 

Throughout the book Professor Dewey 
stresses the dualism which has existed be- 
tween that realm in which man has 
sought security and the realm of prac- 
tical, everyday doing. This dualism first 
arose because of man’s very deficient con- 
trol over the forces of the world and the 
consequent frustration of his desires. In 
lieu of adequate means of control, he re- 
sorted to magic, consultation of omens 
and ceremonial means of propitiating 
unseen beings. Alongside of these prac- 
tices of primitive religion were developed 
practical arts of restricted scope and in- 
ferior status. With the development of 
civilization this dualism assumed a new 
form. It now appears as a contrast be- 
tween philosophy, concerned with the 
nature of Being and how it may be 
known, as contrasted with man’s every- 
day experience. Recently the lower realm 
of practical experience has developed 
within itself the techniques and the body 
of formulated principles which we call 
science. This has been set over against 
philosophy, which it challenges for su- 
premacy, on the one hand, and concrete 
human needs and desires on the other 
hand. The allied forces of idealistic 
philosophy and of religion based upon 
supernaturalism have from time to time 
come into conflict with science; but ef- 
forts have been made to avoid conflict by 
restricting science to the lower realm of 
practical affairs and attempting to regu- 
late the conduct and control the desires 
of men by appeal to a type of knowledge 
transcending mundane life. 

These conflicts Professor Dewey traces 
back to the time when man was. largely 
impotent before the problems with which 
he was faced, and he explains the re- 
sort to other-worldliness as a retreat 
from the realities of the world. This ex- 
plains, but does not validate nor justify 


the construction of a dualistic universe. 
Our present success in attacking our 
problems by the methods of science war- 
rants us in rejecting the dualism alto- 
gether and in relying upon the method of 
experimentation to illuminate the world 
and gain control over it. 

The dominance of science and the 
scientific method is not contested, so far 
as it is concerned with the physical world. 
Nobody advises that one should resort 
to philosophy when drawing plans for a 
bridge or developing a new machine. But 
when it comes to human conduct, the 
common opinion is that norms must be 
drawn from the realm of absolute and re- 
vealed truth instead of developing them 
through the method of experimentation. 
It is further felt that control of conduct 
can only be achieved through the sanc- 
tion of the authority of revealed truth. 

An acceptance of Professor Dewey’s 
views would bring the guidance of human 
conduct within the same realm of scien- 
tific experimentation as is occupied by 
the various branches of engineering. 


Where will regulation come from if we sur- 
render familiar and traditionally prized values 
as our directive standards? Very largely from 
the findings of the natural sciences. For one 
of the effects of the separation drawn between 
knowledge and action is to deprive scientific 
knowledge of its proper service as a guide of 
conduct—except once more in those techno- 
logical fields which have been degraded to an 
inferior rank. Of course, the complexity of 
the conditions upon which objects of human 
and liberal value depend is a great obstacle and 
and it would be too optimistic to say that we 
have as yet enough knowledge of the scientific 
type to enable us to regulate our judgments of 
value very extensively. But we have more 
knowledge than we try to put to use, and until 
we try more systematically we shall not know 
what are the important gaps in our sciences 
judged from the point of view of their moral 
and humane use. 

For moralists usually draw a sharp line be- 
tween the field of the natural sciences and the 
conduct that is regarded as moral. But a 
moral that frames its judgments of value on 
the basis of consequences must depend in a 
most intimate manner upon the conclusions of 
science. For the knowledge of the relations 
between changes which enable us to connect 
things as antecedents and consequences is sci- 
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ence. The narrow scope which moralists often 
give to morals, their isolation of some conduct 
as virtuous and vicious from other large 
ranges of conduct, those having to do with 
health and vigor, business, education, with all 
the affairs in which desires and affection are 
implicated, is perpetuated by this habit of exclu- 
sion of the subject-matter of natural science 
from a role in formation of moral standards 
and ideals. The same attitude operates in the 
other direction to keep natural science a tech- 
nical specialty and it works unconsciously to 
encourage its use exclusively in regions where 
it can be turned to personal and class advan- 
tage, as in war and trade. (Page 273). 


This would seem to throw open the 
whole field of human life, including edu- 
cation, and specifically moral education, 
to investigation by the empirical methods 
of science. The ends or goals of conduct 
as well as the means by which these ends 
may be obtained are to be determined 
by hypothesis, experimental trial and by 
noting the results rather than by any 
a priori process whatever. Tradition 
might, by this procedure, be given some 
weight as furnishing presumptive evi- 
dence of the satisfactoriness of certain 
lines of conduct, but it would never be 
accepted as authoritative. Professor 
Dewey reserves for philosophy a re- 
stricted function in interpreting the 
meaning of the findings of science in 
“terms of the great human uses to which 
it may be put,” (page 311) when it 
abandons “the search for absolute and 
immutable reality.” (Page 311). It is 
a question how far the interpretations of 
scientific findings can most successfully 
be made by the scientific workers them- 
selves and how far they can be made 
with profit by those who have not them- 
selves had the feel of gathering and 
formulating the original data, but this 
is a minor issue. The main point, with 
which those who have been striving to 
advance the science of education will 
heartily agree, is that generalizations in 
this field should be derived from experi- 
mental investigation rather than from a 
priori or arm chair philosophizing. 

In addition to making his main point, 
Professor Dewey makes an _ incidental 


application of his general philosophical 
position to education. He has himself 
made extensive applications elsewhere, 
and his followers have made numerous 
applications. He concludes that because 
social advancement is to be brought about 
by intelligent experimentation, the de- 
velopment of intelligence should be the 
main object of the school to the virtual 
exclusion of teaching technical and me- 
chanical skills and of laying in a store 
of abstract information, and, he ‘would 
probably agree, of inculcating rules of 
conduct. This inference seems to follow 
naturally, but it is really a non sequitur. 
What does follow is that somebody 
should investigate scientifically the prob- 
lems of human behavior and should ascer- 
tain among other things the form of 
education which yields the most satisfac- 
tory results from every point of view. 

But it is no more certain that each 
child is to be trained to investigate the 
problems of human conduct than that he 
is to be made an investigator in natural 
science. How far it is wise to go in 
trying to make the average child a pioneer 
in social research is a matter for em- 
pirical investigation just as is every other 
problem. Professor Dewey and his fol- 
lowers have, in the judgment of the 
writer, forsaken the empirical principle 
and have on this one point reverted to the 
dogmatism which he so_ trenchantly 
criticizes. What his philosophy seems to 
imply is that truth is to be discovered by 
experimentation. Truth so discovered 
can not be regarded as final or absolute. 
But it is a feeble light indeed if it does 
not yield some conclusions which can be 
formulated generation by generation to 
be taught to the young. 

Constant revision will be required, of 
course; but if the experience with the 
natural sciences is any guide, the lead in 
this revision must be taken by persons 
of high technical training in research. 
There is no reason to suppose that re- 
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search in the social sciences is any less 
difficult than is research in the natural 
sciences. We should hardly expect the 
majority of individuals, then, to blaze 
new trails in the one field, more than in 
the other. Greater emphasis on reflective 
thinking in this field is undoubtedly war- 
ranted, and the curriculum should be 
planned to give the child as complete an 
understanding of the manifold interrela- 
tions of the life of men as it is possible 
to give him. This should probably be the 
foremost aim of education. This is the 
evident consequence of the position that 
the guidance of conduct must be derived 
from experience instead of an absolute 
philosophy. 

When this has been said, little needs 
to be added concerning the essential basis 
of moral education. Professor Dewey 
has always emphasized the importance of 
intelligent understanding as the basis of 
moral education, and an acceptance of 
his central position obviously leads to 
this emphasis. Habit and authority are 
minimized in this view. Doubtless he is 
right in this emphasis. However, it 
should be noted again that a thorough- 
going empiricism demands that a full 
scheme of moral education be worked 
out by experimentation rather than upon 
deductive application of a general philos- 


ophy. The development of behavior is a 
complex affair involving many elements. 
It includes, for example, the attitudes and 
activities which are designated by the 
term, personality adjustment. The de- 
velopment of personal traits, and par- 
ticularly the aberrations of personality 
and their origin, are now being studied 
in detail by scientific methods. This 
study is already bearing fruit. Pro- 
longed investigations of various kinds are . 
necessary before we can finally determine 
such questions as the role of ideas and 
the rdle of habits in conduct. 

To repeat, Professor Dewey’s funda- 
mental point of view is ample justifica- 
tion for the empirical, scientific attack on 
educational problems, including the prob- 
lems of moral education. Unfortunately 
they have too often been applied by a 
quicker short-cut method. The so-called 
progressive movement, as represented in 
such schemes as the project method, has 
taken his views as a new absolute system 
and has applied them to practice by the 
old philosophical, deductive procedure. 
This, obviously, is not warranted by 


‘Dewey’s own empiricism. The true ap- 


plication of his doctrine is rather to be 
found in the attack on the problems of 
education by the methods of scientific 
research. 
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SHEFFIELD, ALFRED D., Training for Group Ex- 
perience. (Inquiry, 1920, 125 pages.) 
Training for Group Experience is a summary 

of the content of a course in discussion leader- 

ship given in Columbia University Extension 

Department by Professor Harrison S. Elliott 

and promoted by The Inquiry. Members of 

the course were mature leaders in a variety 
of educational, social, and religious enter- 
prises, and were required to lead discussion 
groups while taking the course. The class 
sessions, which are reported in the first chap- 
ter, were in the nature of weekly conferences 
on problems growing out of the discussion ex- 
periences of the members of the class, and the 
order and content of the course were determined 
by their field work experiences. That this 
method of building the course proved fruitful 
is indicated by the topics discussed: the devel- 
opment of understanding and skill in group 
thinking; the chairmanship of group thinking; 
preparation for discussion; the use of text- 
books and source materials in discussion; how 
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to “open” a discussion; emotion and the dis- 
cussion process; complications in discussion 
procedure arising when members of the group 
represent bodies having special interests and 
points of view. 

Since these topics have already been pre- 
sented in Professor Elliott’s book, The Process 
of Group Thinking, the larger part of this book 
is properly devoted to the special problems en- 
countered by members of the class in their own 
discussion groups or organizations of which 
they were responsible officers. Around these 
problems sub-committees were formed which 
met independently of the class. Their proced- 
ures and findings are presented for us under 
the headings: (1) Problems of the club; (2) 
Problems of the class including the adult study 
circle, and organizations with a program for 
influencing public opinion; (3) Problems of 
the conference assembly, including the confer- 
ence institute and the convention where legis- 
lative action has to be taken; (4) Problems of 
the committee. 

Of particular interest is the statement in the 
analysis of the problems of the adult study 
group that “the best teaching method is that 
of organized discussion. It affords exactly the 
step which puts the student at the point (a) 
of registering some achievement, and (b) of 
seeing an immediate use for reading.” The 
discussion of the use of this method in groups 
where information is scanty or lacking—inciud- 
ing Professor Kilpatrick’s contribution on how 
introduce facts into a discussion—could be read 
with profit by all teachers of adult groups. 
Those who are responsible for the organization 
and leadership of conferences will find exceed- 
ingly helpful the section entitled “The Confer- 
ence Institute” (pages 37-61) which analyzes 
the types of purpose which members bring to 
the conference, the conference aims, the rela- 
tionship and methodology of platform presenta- 
tion and discussion. Equally suggestive are the 
analyses of the functions of the committee and 
how these functions may utilize “group think- 
ing” in such ways as to do justice to the rival 
values of promoting growth of members and 
of expediting the transaction of business 
on which decisions and action are necessary. 

Professor John Dewey in a Foreword en- 
titled “Group Action and Group Learning” 
commends “Discussion” as the methodological 
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missing link in democracy by which sound 
thinking and action may be brought into a more 
harmonious and effective relationship. Through 
its use the initiation and formulation of poli- 
cies may be a genuinely democratic process. 
He expresses the hope that in time this method 
will be adopted by business boards of corpora- 
tion directors, university faculties, and all gath- 
erings where decisions are made through 
mutual conference, and observes that it seems 
especially applicable in boards and associations 
of a religious and philanthropic social service 
character where the aim of meeting is not 
limited to effecting a decision on some particu- 
larly restrictive issue but is, rather, broadly 
educational and concerned with securing such 
decisions as will deepen interest, create a more 
intelligent outlook on all similar questions, and 
secure more personal responses from all con- 
cerned. 

Professor Sheffield contributes a singularly 
penetrating and illuminating chapter on “Dis- 
cussion as the Redirection of Experience,” in 
which he shows that discussion leadership is a 
much more complex and difficult art than is 
generally supposed. The really competent 
leader, in addition to heaving a grasp of the 
issues discussed, must be a social psychologist 
and a master of method. His major tasks 
are: to get new information introduced at the 
proper moment in the process; and to get “con- 
sidering” attitudes towards the issue, so that 
prejudiced and defensive attitudes may not 
inhibit growth and cooperation. 

Training for Group Experience, for all its 
brevity, touches illuminatingly a large number 
of intriguing and vital issues in social and or- 
ganizational life wherever the problems of 
democratic particination and of lay and profes- 
sional relationships are involved. These prob- 
lems are not treated fully and critically, but 
synthetically and schematically with rich sug- 
gestiveness to one who wants a starting point 
for further study. On the whole, its genesis 
from the rich experience of Professors Elliott, 
Sheffield, and sixty-eight mature students gives 
it peculiar value, which quite makes up for any 
lack of unity which it displays as a whole— 
Thornton W. Merriam. 


Mowrer, Ernest R., Domestic Discord: Its 
Analysis and Treatment. (University of 
Chicago Press 1928, 266 pages.) 

In the present volume, Mr. Mowrer makes 
his second competent contribution to the under- 
standing of the pathology of the modern fam- 
ily. Family Disorganization, his earlier book, 
was an attempt to define the problem of the 
breakdown in family organization as indicated 
by the symptoms of divorce and desertion. Do- 
mestic Discord, the result of a study made un- 
der the auspices of the Wieboldt Foundation, 
carries the undertaking a step further by a 
critical analysis in the light of current socio- 
logical theory of the methods used by social 
workers in the handling of two thousand cases 
of family incompatibility. A third volume, 
which will attack the problem from the stand- 


point of the culture, is promised. The com- 
pleted series will stand alone as unique and 
authoritative material in the field of the mod- 
ern family. 

From the standpoint of coherence, the or- 
ganization of the book is admirable. The in- 
troduction states the problem and the point of 
view from which the author approaches his 
task, namely, that of the organic conception 
of society in which behavior occurs in a series 
of observed relationships as contrasted with 
the atomistic notion, which Mr. Mowrer says 
represents the philosophy of social case-work. 
Part III considers the problem of analysis and 
diagnosis in case-work and raises the question 
as to whether real analysis of causative factors 
and behavior sequences precedes the diagnosis 
of the social difficulty. The most important 
part of the book deals with the treatment of 
domestic discord. Here there is a critical ex- 
amination of the outcome of case-work, an 
evaluation of the different techniques appear- 
ing in the records studied, a chapter devoted to 
the assumption in regard to the bases of hu- 
man behavior implied in the records, and a 
concluding chapter in which the so-called 
“trial-and-error” and “commori-sense” diagno- 
sis and treatment of case-work are contrasted 
with a more thorough analysis and a treat- 
ment upon the basis of the facts revealed in 
the analysis. The final chapter in the boox 
suggests methods by which social control, as 
Mr. Mowrer defines planned social change, or 
social therapy, can be measured. The reader 
may wish occasionally for a less repetitious 
handling of statements already made and 
proved, but this technique may have value 
from the standpoint of giving additional em- 
phasis to controversial points. Statistical ta- 
bles, a plan for the setting-up of a domestic 
discord clinic, and a list of references cited 
complete the book. 

Further significance attaches to this volume 
because it marks the opening up of yet an- 
other line of communication between the areas 
occupied by social work and those occupied 
by sociology. Inevitably, many points of ten- 
sion and conflict are thrown into the fore- 
ground for discussion. The most obvious of 
these are such questions as the suitability of 
case-work records for purposes of research, 
which goes back to the difference between 
case-study and case-work and cannot be con- 
sidered apart from it; what data should form 
a part of the case-work record and upon what 
bases the selection of material shall proceed; 
the evolution of the diagnostic concept to take 
the place of the agency’s list of administrative 
problems; the drive of the social worker to- 
ward truth and verification rather than scien- 
tific fact, and her failure to take account of 
the subjective social world of the client be- 
cause of her great desire for absolute objectiv- 
ity. Some of these issues have been raised 
and met by ‘Mr. Mowrer in his book; other 
questions have been put and answered by his 
reviewers from the field of social work. 
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Strangely absent, however, from Mr. Mow- 
rer’s bibliography and the comments of his 
reviewers are the contributions made by Ada 
Eliot Sheffield to the whole matter under dis- 
cussion. It is a comment upon our scientific 
ethnocentrism that sociologists and social work- 
ers alike remain mutually ignorant of the mer- 
its of material that lies right on the boundaries 
of their own fields. To those of us who are 
interested in the contributions that sociology 
may make to social work, this book of Mr. 
Mowrer’s, a social theorist writing on the sub- 
ject of social work, is important—Grace E. 
Chaffee. 


Otto, M. C., Things and Ideals (1924), and 
Natural Laws and Human Hopes (1926). 
(Henry Holt). 


Enough time has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Professor Otto’s books to determine 
their place in the educational and philosophic 
literature of the present decade. 

Both titles refer to a conflict which the au- 
thor attempts to resolve. Believing in the 
“equal reality of things and ideals,” he has 
tried to moralize natural science and to natural- 
ize ethics. The result is perhaps the best 
expression of that humanism which flourishes 
at the University of Wisconsin (where Pro- 
fessor Otto teaches philosophy) and elsewhere. 

Many critics deny that the “functional phil- 
osophy” developed in these two volumes is 
philosophy. It cannot be asserted, however, 
that Mr. Otto fails to point out a function 
which philosophy might fulfil in everyday life. 
It might save men from misdirected mysticism, 
new thought cults, the idolatry of the familiar, 
the domination of acquisitiveness, and spiritual 
poverty. As “prophet of appealing possibility 
rather than judge of ultimate truth” philosophy 
is urged to develop a science of human values, 
that will make us intelligent about ourselves. 

A number of chapters in Things and Ideals 
are of especial interest to religious educators. 
They tell a story familiar in academic circles, 
but they tell it in an unusually stimulating 
style. The section entitled “The Two Ideals” 
has helped many teachers to ask themselves 
if they were instructing their charges in a dis- 
guised brand of successism. The picture of 
Jesus being tempted is dramatically portrayed, 
and its lesson is driven home by such epigram- 
matic sentences as: “The world of your vision 
is not found, but created. . . . So the minority 
want to help create a new world, not to pos- 
sess an old one. . Now it is obvious that 
we live in a time which places property above 
all other considerations.” 

The chapter on “Right for Right’s Sake” 
eentains the well known interpretation of Ger- 
man philosophy, but it is a much needed cau- 
tion to those who make education a process of 
socialization in the indiscriminate sense. 
Teachers of biblical and other history will 
appreciate the discussion of “Might Makes 
Right.” With reference to differences in gen- 
eralizations from history the author comments: 
“Might makes right . . . may mean that might 
is essential to the triumph of right or that 


right is merely another name for the triumph 
of might.” 

The outstanding portion of the work is the 
treatment of the soul. Building on the em- 
pirical foundation laid by William James, Mr. 
Otto says that the possession of soul is marked 
by participation in the spiritual race heritage, 
by richness of personality, largeness of out- 
look, sympathetic detachment, and also by 
having a part in the great human issues of 
one’s time. This is constructive philosophy, 
and it is entirely emancipated from obscurant- 
ism. It reveals the vital points of growth in 
the most sacred fruitage of life. 

Theology does not fare so well. It has been 
said that Professor Otto should have done for 
God what he did for the soul. But the evil 
work of the God-makers during the war 
weighs too heavily in Professor Otto’s mind 
to secure a very positive result. The philoso- 
phy of science, likewise, suffers. Although 
science is declared to serve human purposes, 
the reader has a feeling that such a solution 
of the religio-scientific conflict is platitudinous, 
and informed by a better knowledge of the 
humanities than of science. Natural Laws and 
Human Hopes (written to overcome the nega- 
tive tone of the scientific philosophy of the 
earlier work) ends by affirming that “the uni- 
formities discoverable in nature are amenable 
to human demands”; and asks the very perti- 
nent question: Are they being so used in busi- 
ness today? 

In a day when religious educators are won- 


dering if character education exhausts_ their - 


task, the chapter on “The Hunger for Cosmic 
Support” is very timely. The early Christian 
cosmology is outgrown; pure tribal spirit is 
outgrown. Will belief in a new world do? 

Professor Otto’s books are among the most 
forward looking of this decade. They raise 
the big questions. They give the best answer 
to date on some questions. They should not 
be forgotten—Wayne A. R. Leys. 


McCown, CHESTER CHARLTON. The Genesis 
of the Social Gospel. (Knopf, 1929, 394 
pages.) 

The subtitle characterizes correctly this 
significant volume as a genetic study of the 
social ideals of Jesus in the light of their 
antecedents. Professor McCown _ approaches 
his subject not as a mere specialist in New 
Testament literature, but as a trained historian 
and sociologist, equipped to utilize fully the 
“new aids of history.” On pages 31 and fol- 
lowing—in section VI of Chapter I, not section 
IV as stated in the Preface—is given a scien- 
tific credo that deserves thoughtful considera- 
tion. It includes the following principles of 
procedure: 

1. The rigorous criticism of sources. 

2. The genetic and functional interpretation 
of historical data. 

3. The treatment of historical problems as 
social problems. 

Adhering to his own principles of investiga- 
tion, the author finds that the social teachings 
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of Jesus are intelligible only in the light of 
his racial heritage. Back of Jesus stand the 
apocalyptist of the intrabiblical period and the 
prophets of Old Testament times. Back of 
the prophets in turn were the social reformers 
of surrounding nations. And back of them 
all were the geographical, climatic, ethnological, 
political, and economic conditions of their own 
peculiar environments. 

The author would not insist that environ- 
ment wholly determines the character of his- 
tory, but he would affirm that milieu conditions 
social developments and goes far toward de- 
termining their direction. In his consideration 
of physical, ethnological, and cultural factors 
in Hebrew history, Professor McCown amply 
supports this contention. 

Out of the conditions of nomadic life the 
ancient Hebrews evolved genuinely democratic 
ideals and modes of living, characterized by 
simplicity of taste, a recognition of the worth 
of the individual and of his right to a minimum 
of material well being. Following the nomadic 
and agricultural types of society there de- 
veloped in the east Mediterranean world the 
predatory civilization of a commercial society. 
In protest against this development the great 
religions arose, Zoroastrianism and Hebrew 
prophetism included. Among the Jews, the 
pious people of the land and the apocalyptists 
preserved and passed on the ancient nomadic 
ideal. It was this ideal, expressed in apocalyp- 
tic terminology, that Jesus promulgated by his 
life and his teachings. 

Where the author seeks to define Jesus’ own 
self-consciousness, in relation to his ideals he 
is less than convincing. But his reconstruc- 
tion of the social origins of those ideals is im- 
pressive—Harold R. Willoughby. 


Scott, Ernest Finptay, The Gospel and its 
Tributaries. (Clark, Edinburgh, 1929, 295 
pages, $3.50.) 

Under this title, Professor Scott has pub- 
lished the Kerr lectures which he delivered 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
during the session 1927-28 and the style of 
presentation is adapted to an average-intelligent 
reading public. The course of ten lectures sur- 
veys the sources out of which Christianity 
arose and presents the view that although it 
borrowed much both from its Jewish ancestry 
and its pagan environment, nevertheless, it be- 
gan with an original revelation direct from 
God, which constituted the essence of the new 
religion, and that this peculiar originality was 
never lost either in Palestine or in the Greek 
world. The sources or tributaries discussed 
are the Jewish inheritance, the message of 
Jesus, Hellenistic influence, the contribution of 
Paul, the Alexandrine influence, and various 
heresies, all of which eventually produced the 
Catholic Church. The original revelation with 
which Christianity began is not any idea or 
group of ideas, ritual or organization, but the 
“personality of Jesus,” and to be a Christian 
is to practice the “imitation of Christ.” It is 
frankly admitted that there was nothing orig- 


inal in the teaching of Jesus; that it can be 
found in earlier sources. Not his teaching but 
himself is the revelation. At the same time, 
however, Jesus considered his Messianic role 
that of teacher of his people. The lectures 
apparently do not harmonize the view that the 
revelation which Jesus brought was his own 
personality with the view that Jesus considered 
his role that of teacher. 

It is convincingly argued that it was proper 
for the church to develop, to translate its mes- 
sage into the terminology of the Greek world, 
but again it is stated that the growth away 
from the original revelation is a perversion of 
the genuine essence of Christianity. 

With reference to the present day, “our task 
is to free it of all those strange elements which 
were forced into it from Pagan sources, so 
that it will draw men again with an invincible 
power.” 

This book suffers from a compromise be- 
tween two diametrically opposed points of view : 
on the one hand, there is an effort to retain 
the belief that the peculiar essence of Chris- 
tianity is a revelation, which leads to the idea 
that development is perversion; on the other, 
the development of the church in terms of its 
environment is recognized as inevitable, but the 
full step which recognizes functional validity 
in the light of satisfied needs is never taken — 
Selby Vernon McCasland. 


Hart, Hornet, The Science of Social Rela- 
tions. (Holt, 1928, $3.60.) 


This is the first attempt which has come to 
my attention to write an introduction to sociol- 
ogy in a scientifi¢ manner, in contrast. with the 
historical, philosophical or descriptive methods. 
Hornell Hart, who has had so many unusual 
advantages in approaching the study of human 
relations, definitely set out to use a new 
method, one which should deal with the sim- 
plest data of sociology, and on the basis of this 
material work out the classifications and hy- 
potheses of contemporary social science. 

The text limits iself to one phase of the sub- 
ject, the person to person relationships, and 
the results flowing from them—conflicts, ac- 
commodations, affection, stimulation, and so on. 
Interestingly, he follows neither Freud nor 
Thomas in defining elemental response mech- 
anisms, but, without ever mentioning him, uses 
the same hypothesis as Bernard in his Instinct, 
a Study in Social Psychology, that of the ran- 
dom reachings of earliest responses which find 
their form through experience and training. 
The wording I have used is Bernard’s rather 
than Hart’s. It would be interesting to know 
whether Hart arrived at his position independ- 
ently. Nowhere in the text, the assigned work 
or bibliography is Bernard’s name mentioned. 

The other aspect of sociology, which Hart 
calls “the grand strategy of social progress,” 
he does not touch, leaving it to another book 
which he speaks of planning to write. This 
includes the idea of social culture as a sep- 
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arate entity, influenced by physical environment 
and historical antecedents. 

But even Homer is said to have nodded, and 
it is not surprising that the book starts with 
a theory and not with data, the theory being 
the interesting and challenging one that “The 
Motive of Life is to Function.” Although Hart 
says the theory will be subject to the criticism 
of adverse as well as the support of favorable 
facts, he nowhere indicates any serious crit- 
icism of it. Perhaps that will be taken care of 
by his critics! Personally, it so completely 
meets my own ideas of social relations that I 
am not disposed to quarrel with it. He is 
especially happy in the way he develops this 
thesis, showing how the pleasure experienced 
in functioning embraces all sorts of activities, 
emotional and intellectual, as well as physical. 
In order to embrace within this pleasurable (or 
painful) functioning certain elements of experi- 
ence, he expands the concept of personality to 
include the persons and objects in which the 
subject has an emotional interest, so that the 
functioning of a thing or person outside one’s 
own physical self may still be the functioning 
of one’s own personality. The psychological 
validity of this is a matter for those competent 
to decide. As a sociological concept, it is 
extremely useful. 

From the wide mass of possible data, Hart 
draws generously, although he leans heavily 
upon a few and not very common sources. 
Perhaps the most significant are Koehler’s 
Mentality of Apes and Ethel Verry’s Study of 
Attitudes of Pre-School Children. Lillian 
Wald’s House on Henry Street and Jane 
Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull House furnish 
him with almost his only material from the 
wealth of sources in social work; and while 
his gathering of material from the industrial 
field is more widespread than any, he leans 
heavily on Whiting Williams. The data would 
have been more convincing, not if there were 
more of it, but if it had been drawn more 
fully from a greater variety of sources. 

The book, unintentionally, no doubt, divides 
itself into two parts. In the first, Hart deals 
with the elementary data of social contacts, 
showing how pleasure is experienced in activ- 
ity, how that leads to further activity, how 
inanimate and animate objects in the environ- 
ment are brought within the emotional experi- 
ences of an individual’s personality, and then 
how many personalities coming into contact 
with each other mutually modify the freedom 
and the experiences of each other. 

The second part of the book has to do with 
conflict. The first part imperceptibly flows out 
into the second, but the methods of the two 
are quite different. In the first part, Hart is 
the guide, leading his charges most skillfully 
through the mazes of social data; in the second 
part, Hart is the philosopher or even the re- 
former who sees in social conflict a challenge 
to him to propose a solution. He changes his 
method entirely when considering familial, ra- 


cial and industrial conflicts. He is no longer 
content to examine, describe, define, classify, 
or even to suggest hypotheses. The conflicts 
are evil and should be resolved, and he devotes 
his pages to suggested methods for their solu- 
tion, with abundant illustrative citation. 

This method of arranging his material is a 
splendid one for teacher and student, and I 
found it extraordinarily interesting from the 
viewpoint of a general reader. About half of 
each chapter is reading matter, liberally en- 
riched by illustrative citations. The other half 
is divided into three parts: first, a short sum- 
mary is given of the preceding material, then 
a list of questions for further thought and 
discussion, and finally a list of suggested sub- 
jects for further study and written report. The 
last two contain wide bibliographical sugges- 
tions. This method of preparing texts in so- 
ciology has been tried recently with a good 
deal of success. Hart therefore is not a pio- 
neer in it; but his use of it creates a high 
standard for any subsequent texts. 

In his Introduction, Hart vividly points out 
the lack of uniformity in teaching and even in 
content of sociology as given at different 
schools, which he justly lays at the door of 
the lack of scientific method of approach in 
the introductory texts. With the single excep- 
tion noted above, Hart has produced such an 
example of the scientific approach. And, in 
addition, he has produced an eminently readable 
book.—F. J. Bruno. 

Butcock, H., Religion and Its New Testament 

Expression. (Macmillan, 1929, 280 pages, 

$3.50.) 


The author approaches his problem through 
a preliminary study ot the universal nature 
and source of religion, and then proceeds to 
show how the doctrines of early Christianity 
are in essence true expressions of these basic 
and universal religious experiences that are still 
primary for us today. His fundamental thesis 
is that all genuine religion has its origin and 
finds its confirmation in an intuition divinely 
implanted within the human heart. 

The application of this principle of inter- 
pretation to Jesus’ religion shows it as funda- 
mentally a mystical relationship with the 
Father, the type of experience so well set forth 
in the Gospel of John. The religion of Paul 
and of other great creative Christian leaders 
finds a similar interpretation. This identifica- 
tion of mysticism with genuine religion be- 


comes the chief criterion for evaluating the 


historicity of the gospel records. Material sup- 
porting this interpretation is attributed to 
Jesus; material out of harmony with it is 
rejected as an addition by some Christian 
writer lacking in this deeper insight. 

Not only does this theory seem unjustified 
from the point of view of modern religious 
psychology, but its application to the gospel 
records leaves out of account too many impor- 
tant historical facts. It interprets Jesus and 
the New Testament writers from the point of 
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view ot the twentieth century rather than in 
terms of the first century conditions which 
they faced. What seems of primary impor- 
tance to the author is ascribed to Jesus, and 
the New Testament sources are evaluated in 
accordance with their conformity to this 
standard. 

The author shows a wide acquaintance with 
both philosophy and biblical criticism and has 
gathered valuable data from these respective 
fields. His biggest service in the volume, apart 
from the summaries of results of scholarship 
on the topics discussed, lies in his emphasis 
upon religion as more fundamental, significant 
and permanent than the local and temporary 
forms of its theological expression. In limit- 
ing religion to the realm of mystical experi- 
ences, however, and making of it an essence 
apart from the ongoing process of life, inde- 
pendent of social environment, he has made 
it the exclusive, emotional experience of a cer- 
tain type of people and overlooked its close in- 
terdependence with other vital human experi- 
ences.—William V. Roosa. 


Jack, J. W., Samaria in Ahab’s Time. (Clark, 

Edinburgh, 1929, 175 pages.) 

This important and interesting little volume 
by the author of the best book available in 
English on The Date of the Exodus in the 
Light of External Evidence gives a concise 
summary of the main results of the Harvard 
excavations at Samaria during the season 
1908-10. These results are considered chiefly 
in relation to the history of Israel during the 
reign of Ahab. Comprehensive reconstructions 
of economic, political, religious and social life 
in ninth century Samaria are made on the basis 
of the remains unearthed by the Harvard 
archaeologists. The new knowledge presented 
relates in particular to the development of the 
northern Semitic alphabet, the civil administra- 
tion in Samaria, the foreign policy of Ahab 
himself, and religious conditions in the north- 
ern kingdom during his reign. 

The descriptive chapter dealing with the 
excavations is naturally limited to a considera- 
tion of the city gate, the defensive wall, the 
palace of Omri, and the “ivory house” of Ahab. 
Of the art objects found on these sites Pales- 
tinian ceramics are singled out for special dis- 
cussion. Clearly the author finds chief interest 
in the ostraka which yield important geographic 
and economic data, and reveal the character of 
the Israelite alphabet in Ahabs’ time. On pages 
50 and following. Mr. Tack reconstructs the 
various steps in the development of the north- 
ern Semitic alphabet and illustrates his recon- 
struction by useful tables. 

Since the ostraka in question contain accounts 
of oil and wine received at the royal palace 
from the Manasseh district, it is easy to under- 
stand their importance in determining geograph- 
ical locations and also details of Alhab’s ad- 
ministrative system. 

The concluding chapters in the book are very 
well balanced. On the one hand the reader is 


given & good appreciation of Ahab’s political 
far-sightedness and the brilliant diplomatic 
achievements of his reign. On the other hand 
the religious situation is sketched in a way to 
exhibit Elijah as the rugged and sincere cham- 
pion of a purer Jahvism. 

Like the two folio volumes of The Harvard 
Excavations at Samaria, this little book should 
serve as a reminder of the vast amount of work 
that yet remains to be done on “the mountain 
of Samaria.” Only the Roman forum, the 
summit of the hill, and the city gates have been 
excavated. Most of the area on the mountain 
remains untouched. In that undisturbed area 
there might be uncovered the temple of Mel- 
kart, the Phoenician Baal, or even the royal 
tombs of the kings of Israel. 

The book is not free from typographical 
errors. What book is? On page 86, line 8 
from the bottom, for accordint read according. 
On page 98, note 1, for S. R. Driver read G. R. 
Driver—Harold R. Willoughby. 


Catverton, V. F., The Bankruptcy of Mar- 
riage. (Macaulay, 1928, 331 pages, $3.00.) 
Few books are so adequately summarized by 

their titles as this. The ideal of the monog- 
amous family is, in the opinion of the author, 
an out-moded convention. It was the outgrowth 
of forces inherent in Protestantism and six- 
teenth century commercialism which replaced 
the easy-going virtues of the nobility and the 
landed aristocracies by the rigorous demands 
of bourgeois morality, with its insistence upon 
labor, thrift and chastity. But the Industrial 
Revolution, with the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, has made of the upper bourgeois a 
leisure class in revolt against its own tradition, 
for “a leisure class can not live upon asceticism, 
nor exist without diversion.” On the other 
hand, the rise of the factory system forced the 
working-class woman out of the home, laid 
the basis for her economic and finally her moral 
independence. Today it is only the older gen- 
eration of the “petty bourgeoisie” which observes 
the old morality in practice. 

For the old morality based on bourgeois 
tradition, Calverton would substitute a new 
morality based on individual impulse. His ideal 
of sexual morality seems to be embodied in the 
words of Frank Theiss, whom he quotes ap- 
provingly: “Love? Yes. You may love every- 
thing. Who shall put your feelings in chains?” 

Back of Mr. Calverton’s whole discussion 
there lurks the skeleton of a_pre-scientific 
theory of human nature which has been long 
extinct. He assumes either that all native 
human impulses have been so pre-adapted to the 
requirements of group life that social institu- 
tions arise spontaneously out of the pre-estab- 
lished harmonies of human nature, or else that 
while social life necessitates the conditioning 
and control of certain human impulses, the 
sexual impulse is to be exempted therefrom. 
The latter seems to be Mr. Calverton’s view, 
since he is apparently in favor of a more ade- 
quate social control of the acquisitive tendencies 
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than those which have prevailed in rffodern 
capitalistic society. 

To discover a scientifically valid and prac- 
tically effective technique of social control in 
the field of sex relations is one of the most 
pressing problems of the present. But those 
who would substitute the irrationality of im- 
pulse for the irrationality of tradition and carry 
on the discussion in an atmosphere of dogmatic 
certitude surcharged with emotion have noth- 
ing to contribute to its solution—Howard E. 
Jensen, 


Tonks, Heten L., Psychological Foundations 
of Teaching. (Globe, 1927, 212 pages.) 
This is a useful treatment of those elements 

of psychology that bear directly upon the proc- 

esses of teaching, intended apparently as a text- 
book for colleges and normal schools. The ten 
short chapters deal with such topics as instinct, 
feeling, habit, memory and imagination, and 
are followed by questions and references to 
magazine articles and specific sections of books. 

The author’s point of view is wholesome and 
practical; it is not revolutionary. Much that 
has been seriously questioned, if not discarded, 
by recent psychologists is accepted here quite 
uncritically The illustrations are taken from 
school practice of the moderately reformed 
rather than the progressive type. 

Running through many of the lectures is the 
attitude that the investigator is more important 
than the technique. The techniques of seience 
collect facts—but it requires a mind to inter- 
pret, criticize, generalize about them. 

There is nowhere any dogmatism regarding 
the relative scientific quality of various meth- 
ods. Men who favor the statistical method 
are also quite certain that statistical analysis 
alone will not yield as full a harvest of knowl- 
edge as statistics used in conjunction with his- 
torical, genetic and life history analyses. 

The writers have consciously attempted to 
interpret their fields fairly and widely. That 
some of them should have concentrated upon 
the types of research being carried on in their 
own institutions is but to be expected. On the 
whole, the book gives an excellent and interest- 
ing background.—Adelaide T. Case. 


BAMESBERGER, VELDA C., An Appraisal of a 
Social Studies Course. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 328. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1928, 91 pages.) 

What are the effects of an “activity type” 
course of study in the social sciences upon the 
outcomes of instruction? The achievement of 
pupils on subject-matter tests was equal to or 
slightly better than those of pupils in the con- 
trol groups taught by the more formal text- 
book method. Desirable leisure reading habits 
were formed, the pupils reading not only more 
but a wider range of books. The recognition 
of connections between outside interests and 
social studies was superior, the most frequently 
mentioned interests being those connected with 
motion pictures. Pupils taught by the new 


course engaged in more constructional activi- 
ties. The desirable outcomes carried over from 
the first unit of activity-type work to the sec- 
ond in the group which changed from the new 
to the old course of study. The subject matter 
used in the experiment was the ancient Orien- 
tal, Greek, and Roman civilizations. The meth- 
ods and lists of materials used may prove very 
valuable to teachers dealing with biblical times. 
—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


STAPLEDON, W. Orar, A Modern Theory of 
Ethics. (Dutton, 1929, 277 pages, $2.75.) 
Here we have a painstaking analysis of the 

moral life in logical and severe style — roast 

beef without cream puffs or even gravy. 

Stapledon is soundly acquainted with phil- 
osophy, psychology and biology, using his 
knowledge on every page without parading it. 
He attempts to show the ultimate ground of 
morality. In so doing, he runs counter to 
many popular opinions. He opposes hedonism 
and Bradley’s idealistic criticism of it. He re- 
jects both mechanism and the teleological argu- 
ment for God. He builds on a_ biological 
foundation, yet insists on “hyper-biological per- 
fection,” and opposes “pansexualism.” He 
shows that love alone is not a sufficient moral 
ideal, yet he advocates a “personalistic social- 
ism.” Although he regards obligation as ulti- 
mate, he rejects Kant’s theory of duty and 
derives obligation from the structure of the 
objective world. 

His view is, then, essentially realistic. The 
objective world is one in which fulfillments 
are possible. The ideal is the maximum pos- 
sible fulfillment, not of human consciousness 
as such, but of the possibilities of the real 
world. “The good is the greatest possible 
actualization of the potentiality of all that 
exists.” This is essentially. an Aristotelian 
metaphysics of ethics in an original modern 
setting. It challenges diverse current concep- 
tions, such as humanism, behaviorism, person- 
alism and pragmatism, and will reward any 
mind that cares to think and learn—Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. 


KAVANAGH-Prigst, ANNE, Memoirs of A 
Gothic American. (Macmillan, 1929, 500 
pages, $2.50.) 

In this novel we discover the girlhood story 
of what turns out to be an old maid school 
teacher who was reared in geographical, and 
to some extent social, isolation on a New Eng- 
land farm. The entire story centers around 
family life. Nellie reveals with vividness the 
inner conflict of being torn between the modern 
idea of her father that she go to college in 
order to prepare vocationally for economic free- 
dom, and in sharp contrast, the stern demands 
of her mother for “Much more sewing and 
much less reading. More cooking and much 
less writing and sketching.” 

From the viewpoint of social psychology and 
of religious education, this novel is teeming 
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with descriptive case study material on the in- 
fluence of the family on the child, the imping- 
ing of personalities in the family group on one 
another, how a child becomes self-conscious, 
the significance of social approval, the origins 
of religious views in the mind of a child, the 
emerging soul of adolescence, or the world in 
which a child lives—W. Ryland Boorman. 


SrncLair, Upton, Boston: a Novel. (Boni, 

1928, 2 vols., 754 pages, $5.00.) 

This is a strange and perhaps unwarranted 
mingling of fact and fiction, but the result is 
a wonderfully dramatic and interesting account 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, which, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not down. One could criticize 
it for its length and for the inclusion of every- 
thing in Massachusetts’ history that has a taint. 
But Sinclair is making a point and is excusable. 
There emerges from the long chronicle certain 
definite conclusions. The author tells a story 
well, and when one has discounted his radical 
prejudices, one acknowledges his artistic and 
literary power. Under his skilful portrayal 
the figure of Vanzetti becomes a person of 
prophetic power, a martyr to his beliefs, and a 
lovable character as well. Anarchism as Van- 
zetti taught it and lived it seems pretty closely 
allied to what we think of as the ethics of Jesus. 

The fictional characters are delightful and as 
really alive as those who are factual. The 
Boston grandmother and her grand-daughter 
are well done. We hope they could really 
happen! 

There is a stinging indictment of the money 
power of Boston, which, if true, is a damning 
count. The judicial system of the common- 
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wealth comes in, too for an arraignment. We 
who have passed through the horrors of a 
Harding administration know to what depths 
some rich men will descend to make their points. 
Perhaps the best thing which can happen to 
such a system is the pitiless publicity which 
this book and others like it give. For this 
cause, we welcome the book and believe that it 
will serve a good purpose in exposing injustice 
and pointing the way to a better day. We be- 
lieve, too, that the heart of America is still 
sound, and that it would surely be impossible 
to repeat such an episode as the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case.—Edwin Fairley. 

KuHLMAN, Aucustus F., A Guide to Material 
on Crime and Criminal Justice. (Wilson, 
1929, 633 pages, $12.00.) 

This tremendous document is “a classified 
and annotated union catalog of books, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets and periodical articles relat- 
ing to criminology” and related subjects. It 
was prepared for the Committee on Survey of 
Research on Crime and Criminal Justice of 
the Social Science Research Council, and is a 
handbook for the research student. The mate- 
rial is classified under hundreds of headings 
and has, in addition, an alphabetical subject 
index. The book is therefore exceedingly con- 
veniently arranged. What is perhaps of most 
importance, each reference is given a symbol 
which indicates in which of fifteen libraries in 
the United States it may be found. For years 
to come, this book will undoubtedly be the first 
tool for research secured by anyone working 
in the field of crime, delinquency, punishment, 
jails, pardons, crime prevention and any one 
of many related subjects—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Book Notes 


Bent, G. P., Four Score and More. (Bent, 

381 pages.) 

A compilation of bits of biography and 
history with a pleasant vein of humor run- 
ning through it all. There are thirty-eight 
contributors covering data from the history 
of six different states. There are more than 
seventy-five illustrations—altogether a bright 
and entertaining array of material for popular 
reading —E. E. D 


CamMpBELL, S. A., Man in the Making. (Badger, 
1929, 103 pages.) 

These eleven sermon-addresses, in a fresh 
and thoughtful way, relate our Christian faith 
to the problems confronting our present gen- 
eration. 

Cave, SipneEy, Christianity and Some Living 
Religions of the East. (Scribner’s, 1929, 221 
pages, $2.00.) 

This volume presents a brief, informative 
survey of the Chinese religion, Hinduism, 


Budhism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and Chiistian- 
ity, relative to their views of the nature and 
manifestation of the Divine, the Divine ‘and 
human needs, the moral ideal and its realiza- 
tion, and the meaning and permanence of life. 
The purpose of the study is to refute the view 
that Christianity has only a relative validity 
and to demonstrate that it is perfect, absolute 
and universal, by showing that all the needs 
and quests expressed in the other religions con- 
sidered would be, not only just as well but, 
perfectly satisfied in Christianity. The argu- 
ment is no doubt fully convincing to the person 
who does not question any of the assumptions 
that have always been made by traditional 

Christianity—K. K. Q. 

CrarK, THomas Curtis, Poems of Justice. 
(Willett, Clark and Colby, 1920, 306 pages, 
$2.50.) 

This stirring anthology dedicated to the 
memory of the social prophet, Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, deserves the attention of every re- 
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ligious educator. Selections from three hun- 
dred poets have been arranged in such manner 
as to both interpret our industrial situation 
and point out the gaping sores in contempo- 
rary industrial life. This is an admirable con- 
tribution to the rapidly growing body of con- 
temporary poetry that actually comes to grips 
with the major issues of current life—J. A. J. 


Converse, BerTHAE Harris, Little Kin Chan. 

(Friendship, 1929, 102 pages, $1.25.) 

In a former issue of ReLicious EDUCATION, 
Professor Adelaide Case presented a thoughtful 
and detailed review of Kin Chan and the Crab, 
the book which preceded this one. 

This present book is another Kin Chan story 
book, detailing further adventures of this de- 
lightful Chinese child. It has all the lively 
interest for children and all the possibilities 
of use in missionary education that the earlier 
book possessed. It is for children from six to 
nine years old.—L. T. H. 


Dow, Grove SAMUEL, Society and Its Prob- 
lems. (Crowell, 1920, third edition, revised, 
707 pages, $3.00.) 

This introductory text to sociology opens 
with a section on “Social Forces,” a rather 
misnamed section, since the two principal sub- 
jects treated are geographic forces and _ her- 
editary factors. The author gives rather more 
credit to geographic factors in shaping social 
attitudes and institutions than is usually ac- 
corded them. This section is followed by dis- 
cussions of “Population,” “Evolution of Social 
Institutions,” “Analysis of Society,” “Social 
Pathology,’ ” and “Social Progress.” In its at- 
tempt to cover so wide an area the book is of 
course somewhat sketchy in places—a fault 
almost inevitable in an introductory text which 
has for its purpose a survey of the entire field. 
The emphasis of the book is rather more on 
practical problems than upon theoretical inter- 
pretations. Some of the more recent concepts 
of sociology, such as “human ecology” are not 
mentioned. Many reading references are given. 
—R. S.C. 


FREEMAN, McAtistTER, Pioneers of Freedom. 

(Vanguard, 1929, 222 pages, $2.50.) 

In this book for the youth of America, the 
author presents in simple, vigorous fashion the 
stories of ten leaders of the forces of social 
righteousness in America. There is no attempt 
at glorification but a sincere, sympathetic state- 
ment of the contribution of the pioneers of 
freedom.—E. E. D. 


GAEBELEIN, FRANK E., Exploring the Bible. 

(Harper, 1929, 195 pages, $1.50.) 

The author makes an earnest plea for the 
restoration of the Bible to a worthy place in 
schools and colleges. Instead of uncovering 
the possibilities of adventure and exploration, 
however, he gives a fairly complete story of 
Jewish and Christian theology and_ revelation, 
in a conservative tone, using the old chronol- 
ogy and authorship.—H. P. A 
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Book Notes 


GILMAN, CATHERYNE COOKE, Principles of 
the Program for Early Sex Education in 
the Home. (Women’s Co-operative Alliance, 
Inc., 212 Citizens Aid Building, Minneapolis. 
Io pages, 1929, $0.10.) 

This pamphlet is one in a series which pur- 
ports to emphasize not only the necessity for 
sex education but also the right philosophy 
and method. The author is convinced that 
most parents need fundamental education be- 
fore they are competent to deal with their 
children. This pamphlet attempts in brief 
and almost caption form to answer such ques- 
tions as: Why give it? Where should it be 
given? What should be given? When should 
it be given? Who should give it? How 
should it be given? Her answer to some of 
these vital questions is given in pamphlet No. 
80—“‘A Vocabulary for Family Use in the 
Early Sex Education of Children.” Here both 
the vocabulary and the method of introducing 
it in normal, free way in the home are set 
forth. This pamphlet also carries a brief but 
vital bibliography for effective reading on the 
subject. 

These pamphlets are experimental in nature. 
The author invites readers to test out the 
suggestions and to share with her their results. 
The weakness of the material is the same that 
inheres in any situation where so much con- 
fusion exists as to philosophy.—J/. 

Gore, CHaries, Goupce, H. L., Guimttaume, 
A., A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
(Macmillan, 1929, 753 pages, $3.50.) 

This one volume commentary on the entire 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, is the work of 
about sixty of the best known Anglican schol- 
ars of the present day and is a great credit 
both to the general editors and to those who 
have co-operated in the undertaking. The com- 
mentary is prepared for the English reader 
without technical biblical training, but, never- 
theless, the standard of scholarship is on the 
high level which characterizes liberal Anglican 
theology. There is a certain distinct advan- 
tage in presenting the Anglican point of view 
throughout. A vast amount of valuable in- 
formation is presented in the general introduc- 
tory articles dealing with history, literature, 
geography and theology. Then each book has 
a short introduction and commentary. The 
section on the Apocrypha is commendable. And 
in spite of the 753 pages, the volume is not 
ponderous; it is really a triumph of the print- 
er’s art.—S. M. 

Haty-Quest, ALFREp LAwRrENCE, It’s Not Our 
Fault; Why Can’t We Be Good. (Horace 
Liveright, 1929, 399 pages, $2.50.) 

This is a popular, if not slightly jazzed, at- 
tempt to bring together in one array the bear- 
ings of religion, ethics, law, the social sciences, 
psychology and education upon the problem of 
conduct stated in terms of misbehavior. The 
author’s thesis is that moral conduct cannot be 
brought about through external rules and im- 
posed sanctions, but will be the result of self- 
understanding and the utilization of the re- 
sources that are resident in the normal processes 
of man’s original nature. In this solution of 
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Scribner Books 


George A. Coe 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Retired) 
What Is Christian 
Education? 


A penetrating examination of Christian 
Education both as it is and as it might be. 
The treatment is concrete, critical, scien- 
tific, startling but practical. A Religious 
Book Club Selection. 312 pages. $2.50 


The Motives of Men 


“A significant book, an inspiring essay 
in human orientation.”—JosEPH JASTROW 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Third printing. 272 pages. $2.50 


What Ails Our Youth? 


“Fresh, frank, and yet sympathetic criti- 
cism, not only of our youth, but of our 
times, of our education, of our religion.” 
—Boston Transcript. 112 pages. $1.00 


By 
William Adams Brown 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Beliefs That Matter 


“Tt will be of inestimable worth to those 
men and women who demand that religion 
should satisfy the reason as well as the 
emotions, who worship God with the mind 
as well as the heart.”—The Outlook. 

346 pages. 13th thousand. $2.75 


The Life of Prayer in 
a World of Science 


“It is something far greater than an 
apologetic for prayer, it is a stimulus and 
a dynamic for the spiritual life. It is a 
tonic for the inner life of man. It is one 
of the most suggestive and helpful books 
on prayer that has been written in recent 
years.”—Boston Transcript. 

21st thousand. 204 pages. $2.25 


Is Christianity 


Practicable? 
This book faces the moral issues raised 
by the World War. $1.75 


At all bookstores 
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the age-old problem of evil he believes that 
religion as practical idealism and education as 
the technique for self-understanding and self- 
direction will play a fundamental part. He 
believes that man’s next social experiment will 
be in the realm of spiritual achievement. 

In the development of his thesis, the author 
draws freely upon materials involved in the 
problems of formal and institutional religion, 
censorship of all kinds, legislation, prohibition, 


marriage and divorce, birth control and formal, 


education. 

The discussion falls into three parts. Part I 
is devoted to the formal and external standards 
which religion, ethics and law have imposed 
upon conduct. Part II deals with the conflicts 
that arise between the impulses of original na- 
ture and the inhibitions of civilized group life 
which the author believes have increased mis- 
behavior rather than lessened it. In Part III 
the author expounds his solution through ade- 
quate self-understanding and self-discipline in 
the light of a sliding scale of moral values.— 
W.C. B. 


Hayes, Doremus A., The Heights of Christian 
Living. (Abingdon, 1929, 312 pages, $2.00.) 
This book is a fine homiletical commentary 

covering the Sermon on the Mount. His years 

of teaching the New Testament have greatly 
enriched Professor Hayes, and out of the 
abundance of his treasure he has brought new 
things and old—no wit, but an abundance of 
ripened wisdom, which is used to interpret 
Jesus in his most complete setting—L. T. H 


Hopex1n, Henry T., Personality and Progress. 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1929, 178 pages, $1.75.) 
Under a rather meaningful title, Hodgkin 

has given us a discerning review of the social 

world of the present, together with what he 
conceives to be the bearing of religion upon 

the problems of today.—F. G. L. 


Hotmes, ArtHur, The Mind of St. Paul. 

(Macmillan, 1929, 263 pages, $2.00.) 

A vivid picture of the Apostle Paul in terms 
of the psychological organization of his char- 
acter. Professor Holmes is a psychologist. He 
has drawn his data from the Epistles of Paul 
and from the Book of Acts, and in this data 
he finds the ground for all his conclusions con- 
cerning Paul. The work of the Apostle is re- 
flected against the background of his intellec- 
tual vigor and integrity, his deep feelings and 
his pride, and the indomitable courage which 
impelled him to action both before and after 
his conversion. 

The study covers three aspects of Paul’s 
life: a character analysis, a study of his con- 
version experience, and a determination of 
those factors which made for success in his 
later career.—L. T. 


Huestis, CHARLES Hersert, Sunday in the 
Making. (Abingdon, 1929, 256 pages, $2.00.) 
“Tf we secularize Sunday we secularize the 

whole of life.” This danger the author would 

avert through a more wholesome use of Sun- 
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day for recreation, intellectual stimulation and 
worship. That is, he would avoid commercial- 
ization and exploitation, he would afford a 
change of employment in order to make the 
day truly restful, and he would give to those 
who wish to observe the day as a sacred Sab- 
bath the quiet necessary for their purpose. 

The book falls into three sections: first, a 
study of the Old Testament Sabbath, second, 
a study of the New Testament Sunday, and 
third, a study of how Sunday might profitably 
be employed at the present time —L. T. H. 


Jorpan, W. G., The Book of Job. (Macmil- 
lan, 1929, 193 pages, $2.00.) 

This book is an interesting interpretation of 
the Book of Job. The first ninety pages pre- 
sent a number of considerations necessary to 
understand Job. The next sixty contain the 
original poem, together with the author’s in- 
terpretations and explanations of it. In the 
final forty pages, passages regarded as later 
additions are presented and explained.—L. T. H. 


Keyser, L. S., The Philosophy of Christianity. 
(Luther Literature Board, 1928, 265 pages, 
$2.25.) 

To those who accept a very conservative po- 
sition in theology, this book will be a welcome 
and valuable discussion of the validity and 
a of the views already held.— 
Lauck, W. J., The New Industrial Revolu- 

tion. (Funk and Wagnalls, 1929, 308 pages, 

$2.50.) 

The author comes to his subject with a 
thorough background of study and experience. 
In illuminating language, he describes the 
epoch-making industrial revolution which has 
come into being since the war. New aspects 
of old problems are presented, proposed con- 
structive measures are carefully analyzed. 
Some of the chapter headings are: “Prewar 
Principles and Methods”; “Postwar Conflict 
and Reconstruction”; “Emergence of a New 
Constructive Policy’; “The Real Significance 
of the New Industrial Revolution.” The book 
is a valuable contribution to the field of econ- 
omics written in scholarly yet not too techni- 
cal terminology.—E. E. D. 

MAcKENzIE, W. Douctas, Man’s Conscious- 
ness of Immortality. (Harvard, 1929, 87 
pages, $1.00.) 

This is the Ingersoll ‘Lecture for 1929. It 
is a summary statement, as full as one lecture 
permits, of the place which the belief in im- 
mortality has had in the thinking of the 
race. The author makes no attempt to prove 
immortality to be true, although he lists 
briefly the arguments commonly used to sup- 
port that belief. He simply shows in a sym- 
pathetic and convincing manner how the belief 
has affected human thinking and living.— 
Ls. Fs Bas 


MILLIKIN, VIRGINIA poser The Friendly 
Light. (Abingdon, 1929, 118 pages, $1. 00.) 
This collection of thirty. three apparently or- 
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by Roy E. Dickerson, Director of 
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Foreword by Percy R. Hayward, 
Director of Young People’s Work, 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Here, at last, is a book that achieves 
the not easy task of dealing with an 
intimate subject fully and frankly 
yet without suggestiveness and in 
language easily understood by the 
youthful mind. A simple, fascin- 
atingly interesting treatment giving 
new facts from a new approach; 
practical application of best knowl- 
edge in field of mental hygiene. 
Succeeds in giving youth new sense 
of respect for sex. 

Unexcelled by anything in print to- 
day, designed to give young folks 
essential information and to inter- 
pret sex in its relation to life and 
character, and its social and per- 
sonal implications. 

A book you can use as text material 
and study with young people to give 
them a wholesome attitude based 
upon scientifically sound facts and 
convincing reasoning. 


$2.00 — At your booksellers or 
postpaid from Dept. K. 
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iginal stories grew from the necessity which 
faced the author to prepare weekly sermon 
stories for use in the children’s service of the 
Friends’ Church in Wichita, Kansas. The 
stories are interestingly suitable for all ages; 
their form and the use of fairies will interest 
even the tiniest tots, while the morals carried 
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will not be uninteresting even to adults. The 
reviewer has used them with his own children, 
“ ae the stories effective and interesting. 


Monroe, J. O., The End of Prohibition. (Her- 
ald, 205 pages, $1.50.) 

There are few points in this book which 
have not been proclaimed before by the expo- 
nents of the wet cause. The author’s method 
of treatment is fresh and arresting, but it is 
rather amusing to note the naiveté with which 
he handles certain aspects of his argument. 

The writer admits that his essay is wholly 
fictional. Nevertheless, he employs real names 
like Hoover, Volstead and Cannon. “The sen- 
timents credited to these men are entirely my 
own. I have tried to set forth their views as 
I imagine they might be under the conditions 
created.” The writer further says, “This book 
is not written to please the prohibitionists, the 
liquor interests, the bootleggers or those who 
drink . . . it is an effort to exalt the practice 
of abstinence from drink rather than prohibi- 
tion.” This sounds fine but one is quite un- 
convinced as one turns page after page of ar- 
gumentation as biased and antagonistic as may 
be found in the writings of the wet press any- 
where.—E. E. D. 


Rosinson, Witt1AM J., The World’s Best 
Books. A Complete Classified Guide to Self- 
Culture. (Freethought, 1929, 164 pages.) 
Dr. Robinson classifies books under various 

headings: Fiction, Drama, Poetry, History, 

Religion, Evolution, Ethics, Philosophy, Soci- 

ology, Economics and so forth. He gives in 

each field a list of the best books, emphasizing 
those that are indispensable and also a list of 
good books. He explains the reason for his 
inclusions and exclusions in these lists. Such 

a handy little volume as this keeps one aware 

of the many fields of culture and so saves the 

reader’s time that he can become acquainted 

with the best in each field —H. B. R. 


SANDERS, FRANK Kwnicut, History of the 
Hebrews. (Scribners, 1929, 361 pages, $1.50.) 
The volume, a revision of an earlier edition, 

covers the history of the Hebrews from their 

remote beginnings, down to their final dis- 
persion. 

Dr. Sanders has chosen a modest and in- 
complete title for his significant work. By 
utilizing the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
for his primary sources, the author gives us 
not only a full perspective of Israel’s marvelous 
epic, but an appreciative and exhaustive account 
of the unique literary achievements of this peo- 
ple. In addition to a history of the Hebrews, 
Dr. Sanders provides us with a critical, though 
necessarily brief, study of the entire Old Testa- 
ment literature and the more significant books 
of the Apocrypha. The style is attractive and 
succint. Skillfully, is the history combined 
with the literature. One will be obliged to 


search long and diligently to find a more ac- 
curate and useful analysis of the Book of Job 
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(page 302), of the Book of Proverbs (page 
311), and of many another Biblical book. 

Within the 361 pages is compressed an 
amazing amount of comprehensive scholarship, 
yielding the most authoritative and reasonable 
conclusions about Biblical science. Those in- 
terested in religious education as a special field 
of endeavor will find the volume of immense 
and immediate value—T. N. L. 


SNowveEN, JAMes H., Outfitting the Teacher of 


Religion. (Macmillan, 1929, 274 pages, 
$2.00.) 
It was Dr. Snowden’s avowed intention to 


prepare this book on the intellectual level of 
the average Sunday school teacher. He has 
made no effort to present anything new or 
striking, but has taken the points of view of 
modern thinkers in religious education and 
drawn these viewpoints into a unified whole 
around a core of warm, personal and some- 
what conservative religion. 

Part I presents a number of principles of 
religious education; Part II shows how these 
principles may be applied i in practice. Through- 
out, the book is wholesome. It is to be read 
by “average Sunday school teachers,” how- 
ever, and has little to offer one who is already 
familiar with the field of religious educational 
theory and practice—L. T. H 


Harotp J., Growth in Religion. 


(Cokesbury, 1929, 192 pages, $1.00.) 


This is a book remarkable for its quiet 
strength. Professor Sheridan is so calm and 
yet so logical in his analysis and presentation 
of the laws of human nature that his book is 
refreshing. He is the expositor, not the propa- 
gandist, of a sane and wholesome religious edu- 
cation. He has done admirably just what he 
set out to accomplish: written an introductory 
psychology for those who teach religion. 

He discusses the original equipment of the 
child, shows the laws of bodily and mental de- 
velopment, the psychology of the emotional side 
of life, the principal human interests, includ- 
ing a discussion of what really are the religious 
interests, the possibility of development in re- 
ligion and the nature of the learning processes 
as applied to religion. 

The book is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose: it is written for use in standard teacher 
training groups.—L. H 


SHERIDAN, 


ScHWARTZ, Jutta Aucusta, From Then Till 
Now. (World, 1929, 309 pages, $1.20.) 


The purpose of this book of seven interest- 
ing stories for children nine to twelve years 
old is to show how friendliness has grown 
among the nations of the earth. The first 
story is of a prehistoric boy whose world is 
entirely one of enemies, the second is of an 
early Egyptian boy whose people were begin- 
ning to barter with outsiders. The seventh is 
the story of the castaways of the Italia, lost in 
the Polar ice. The stories are well told. They 
assume a process of evolution by which the 
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race has developed biologically and socially. 
As a reader who is acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of anthropology reads the first two 
stories, he notes a number of small careless 
inconsistencies with the opinions of anthropol- 
ogists. Perhaps they are not sufficient to mar 
the value of the book.—L. T. H. 
Wattace, ArcHer, Heroes of Peace. (Double- 
day, Doran, 1929, 133 pages, $1.00.) 
Fifteen brief sketches are presented of men 
of achievement who have demonstrated by their 
contributions to society that there are adven- 
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Indispensable to any one who desires to 
understand the religious educational task of 
our day.—J. M. Artman and J. A. Jacoss 
in Religious Education. 


An extraordinarily useful book for any- 
one concerned in practical community organ- 
ization or in harmonizing conflicting in- 
terests in any field of endeavor.—Etwoop 
Street in Social Service Review. 

The methods commended are those of un- 
derstanding and peace without victory. The 
authors are erudite in matters of sociology 
and psychology, but the volume is written in 
clear, usable style for group discussion and 
is interesting to the average reader.—The 
Christian. 

Professor Lindeman, in Community Con- 
flict, would teach us . . . to turn latent or 
actual social antagonism into co-operative 
forces for the common good and to call on 
psychology and common sense to support the 
teachings of Christian charity.—Social Wel- 
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tures, thrills and achievements in ministering 
to the needs of men in times of peace, com- 
parable, if not exceeding, the heroism and glory 
of war, and far more enduring. The list in- 
cludes Colonel Lindbergh, the conqueror of the 
Atlantic, Sir Ernest Shackleton, the explorer, 
Albert Schweitzer, the missionery, William 
Penn, the apostle of friendship to the Indians, 
Sir James Young Simpson, the discoverer of 
chloroform as an anaesthetic, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the founder of libraries, George Washing- 
ton Goethals, the engineer, Louis Pasteur, the 
discoverer of the germ source of disease, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, George Washington Carver, the discov- 
erer of the by-products of the sweet potato, 
Sir George Williams, the founder of the Y. M. 
C. A., William H. P. Anderson, the mission- 
ary to the lepers, Jacob Riis, the philanthro- 
pist, Dr. Walter Reed, who abolished yellow 
fever in Panama, and George Miuiller, the 
founder of orphanages. The list is well chosen 
for its purpose and the sketches are well done. 
VG; 


Warp, Leo, The Catholic Church and the Ap- 
peal to Reason. (Macmillan, 1928, 115 pages, 
$7.00.) 

The purpose of this book is to suggest cer- 
tain paths, from a Catholic point of view, 
which a non-Catholic student might profitably 
travel in order to gain a general view of the 
age long controversial war which has been 
waged about the Catholic Church by historians, 
philosophers, and the like. 
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WarRNER, GERTRUDE CHANDLER, Windows into 
Alaska. (Friendship, 1928, 87 pages, $0.75.) 


An attractively arranged and interestingly 
written story adaptable for children at almost 
any age from eight to fifteen years. Such a 
volume, either read aloud to children or placed 
in their hands, would be valuable not only in 
widening geographical horizons, but in creating 
attitudes of tolerant appreciation for people of 
other cultures. 

Waite, Eten G., Steps to Christ. (Pacific, 

1928, 128 pages.) 

Anyone interested in the interpretation of re- 
ligion in fundamentalist terms would find this 
book—one of a series of this type—very help- 
ful. It is attractively bound and beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 


Woops, ELEanor H., Robert A. Woods, Cham- 
pion of Democracy. (Houghton, Miffiin, 
1929, 362 pages, $5.00.) 

This book is the story of a modern pioneer 
in social work. The biographical material is 
given in some detail but is interesting reading. 
The founding of Andover House in Boston 
as a University Settlement is a fascinating 
story. The author depicts the wonderful 
struggle involved on the part of this hero of 
the cross and his devoted associates in the 
fight with social degradation. The chapters 
on the saloon, corrupt politics and the tramp 
evil are of unusual interest—E. E. D. 
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